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witnessing an cxpci imeat in Gnjaiat which was 
at once icCieshmg and edifying Tiue, this 
expeiiinenl was being conducted in the gaib of 
a sectarian religious piacLice and yet it had 
lessons fot othets to follow 

Unique Institution 

Established in the ancient tiadition of the 
Gurukulas, Sn Swaminaryan Guiukul at Rajkot 
with blanches in Junagadh and Ahmcdabad is 
a unique residential-cum-teacbmg institution 
This institution, like its counterpaits elsewheie, 
is run by monks who number fifty in all at one 
place. Their foundei had decieed that “dissemi¬ 
nation of knowledge and education is a gieat 
mecitonous deed”. The founding falhci Sri 
Swaminaiayan was a Biahnnn fiom Uttai 
Pradesh who had absolute faith in the philo¬ 
sophy of Loid Kiishna Bom on 2nd April 
1781 in Ayodhva, the Swann led an eaily life of 
penance and leligious study In the foim of his 
heritage he left to lus followers a book of 
aphorisms that contain Ins wisdom and dicam 
The piesent-day Gurukulas diaw then ins¬ 
piration fiom the life and teachings of this saint. 
What strikes a modem obseivei of this residen- 
tial-cum-teaching institute is the strict regimen 
which it follows under the ovei-all supeivision 
of the monks. The inmates have to get up 
eaily, say their prayers collectively, and read, 
play and sleep m a spatlan atmospheie It is 
not the inexpensive living of and supervision 
by the monks, who are ascetics to the coic, 
that appeal to a ciitical observci but the total 
tegimen as such has a favour which leaves a 
permanent impress upon the minds of those 
who come actoss it Also imptcssive aie the 
outcomes tu the form of puritanic habits of 
childien who live there and grow into matuie 
citizens Both m curnculm and teaching met¬ 
hods the school (Guiukul) has no distinct per¬ 
sonality This Guiukul is like any othei public 
school for the poor. And yet it is superior to 


any other inslituliton in a given type ol limning 
that it ofTeis This tunning is what constitutes 
moial education Childien live m a commune 
type of atmospheie They Icatn to obey and 
live collectively. They have no occasion to tell 
lies oi steal In fact these habits so common m 
hie do not pay in this Guiukul 

Cooperative Living 

The spat tan life with a suitable admisliuc 
of moial and spuitual training helps clnklicn 
learn the value of piopoi education I he Gmu- 
knl itself is an example of leadin' 1 a most sccu- 
lai living as the)c is ‘‘no disciimnnilion on the 
basis of caste, [elision 01 class ’ 'I he admission 
caul piohibits all fiom dockning Ihen caste, 
religion, or status Considcnng that Tmlui is 
known foi its highlv omam/cd caste and class 
stiuctuie, this Guiukul piovides a icfieslung 
example of how one can i iso above these nai- 
iow considciations The Guiukul has a hostel, 
a school kitchen, a punting ptess, a daiiv faun, 
cattle-sheds, etc. and the woik lequued to 
make these facilities available to all is undci- 
taken both by tlie monks and the semoi stu¬ 
dents which infuses among the lallei a sound 
dignity of labom It may be noted that all icsi- 
dential schools help clnldien lead a coopeuuivc 
life hut in this Guiukul theie ate sevcial plus 
points. This coopciativc living has a unique 
fcatme of being spuiltially elevating and 
physically rcwauling 

In the form of saying piaycis and medita¬ 
tion, besides taking yogic exciciscs, the school 
ofieisa nch fare to childien keeping ihcm at 
once fice fiom diseases and disoulci, the 
moral tunning in this Guiukul is in I act an 
experiment which othei s must vie Wind a 
secular, socialist icpubhc like India needs is 
univeisalisation of these piaetices nioie 
especially its cooperative tcnoi and clienatum- 
free social climate In a modem, tense and sick 
life, this Gurukul oilers a model foi an allei- 
native type of schooling and living 
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Learning Science through 
Environment 


A Elizabeth 

Vice-Puncipal, Concouha Teachers 
Tunning Institute 
Amhui, Tamil Nadu 


Science has been defined as organised knowle¬ 
dge of the environment Not only knowledge 
but also the process of acquiring knowledge is 
science For acqun mg knowledge a systematic 


method is followed by all people, whether chil- 
dien. adults, educated, oi uneducated. 

It is a misnomci to say that children learn 
bettei from sophisticated appliances and aids 
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Oil the other hand, learning takes place effecti¬ 
vely and naturally when chiklien make use 
of the mateiials available in then immedi¬ 
ate cnvnonment Such use of environmental 
objects is inteiesting to childicn astheyaie 
related to theii life Childi cn enjoy to handle 
and manipulate tire mateiials in thccnvnon- 
meirt Learning takes place nr a naluial and 
enjoyable situation 

Children have a natural ability of following 
the scientific method m learning Even a new¬ 
born child is able to observe, classify, foinr 
hypothesis and come to conclusions If he does 
not do this, he can nevei identify his father 01 
mother. He is able to diffcientiatc between 
things which give pleasure and which give pain 
Different sounds are identified by the baby At 
certain sounds Ire smiles and laughs, at otheis 
he shows feais ot lepulsion 

In the same way a school-going child has 
the same ability to leant about from the envi¬ 
ronment Teacheis only have to allow the child 
to leant from the cnvnonment and provide 
opportunities foi them to conte into dnect con¬ 
tact with the environment Through a proper 
plan, the teaclrei can guide the child to experi¬ 
ment and learn There is no substitute foi 
expeiiential learning 

The “UNESCO Source Book for Science 
Teaching” says 

“If science is to be learned effectively it must 
be experienced Science is so close to the life of 
every gnl and boy that the teacher need nevei 
be without iiist hand materials for the study of 
science The woild within us, beneath us, 
aiound us and above us, m any part of the 
Globe provides inexhaustible supply of pheno¬ 
mena which can be used as the subject-matter 
of science teaching and of materials which can 
be used to constiuct scientific equipments and 
teaching aids ” 

Environment as Effective Teacher 

On the basis of her long experience of teach¬ 
ing Standard I, the piesent author finds that 


the oial method of leaching is most commonly 
piactised in oui schools The clussiooins ate 
bcieft of any concicle malcnal and aie banen 
A few cliails and sonic picluics ,\Inch have no 
iclcvance to the leaching of a pailicuhu day or 
session decoiatc the classioonr When asked 
why not to ieduce the oral method and follows 
self-experiencing and self-expei mienting method 
allowing the child to loam tlnougli discovciy, 
the mvailable answei given by the teacheis is 
that they do not have teaching aids and the 
managements do not pi ovule them with funds 
for buying them This, indeed, is suipiismg, as 
cnviionment itself is an inexhaustible mine of 
very effective teaching aids which aie available 
al no cost The teacher has only in use hci eyes 
to sec them and furgeis to pick them up Reco¬ 
gnising cnvnonment as an cllcctive leaehei par¬ 
ticularly of science, the authoi oiganised in the 
presence of a gioup of teacheis an eiivuonmcnt- 
based demonstiation lesson foi Standard !, with 
the objective of deinosl'almg to the teachers 
and leaehei-tiamces that 

— mateiials in the cnvnonment could he used 
cllectively foi teaching 

— scientific concepts could he developed easily 
even in childicn of Standaid 1, using obje¬ 
cts available in the cnvnonment 

— leanng thiouglr discovciy was possible m 
Standaid 1 

— by piopci guidance childicn of Standaid [ 
could be involved in cxpcimrenlmg. 

— skills of observation, classification and hy¬ 
pothesising could be developed in cluklien 
even at this stage. 

— children could be made to enjoy learning 
through environment 

— teacheis could become mote lesmnccful 
if only they could see the cnviionment with 
open eyes. 

— without inclining expenses, teaching could 
be made concieie and the classroom Idled 
with teaching-learning materials of vaiious 
types 

Matter in Solid State was chosen as the 
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subject-matter of the demonstiation lesson with 
the objective of developing undeistunding of the 
following concepts among the childien 

— Scveial materials in Matuie exist in Solid 
State 

— Solids have definite shapes. 

- Shapes of solids can be changed by using 
diffeient methods 

— Solids occupy space 

—■ Some solids aic heavy and some are light 

— Some aie brittle while some are not. 

— Some solids lie at in water and othcis sink 

— When solids sink, the level of water is 
raised 

— Solids by themselves are stationary and 
cannot move fiom place to place 

-- Solids vary in colours 

— Some solids conduct heat and some do not 
-- Some solids get heated soon and some do 

not 

— Some solids burn in hie and some do not 
Methodology Used 

Divided into thiee gioups, the children, 35 
m numbei and belonging to Slandaid T, weie 
taken outside the classioom and asked to collect 
stones and pieces of locks ol ditleicnt shapes, 
colour, and sizes Back m the classi oom after 
then expedition with then hands full of the 
day’s colleclions, each gioup sat in a cucle first 
to gioup the stones accoiding to Mzes They 
weie then asked to pi ess the stones, keeping 
each m the palm of then hands By the sense 
of touch, they weie able to e.xpeucnce the 'hard¬ 
ness of the stones They also found that there 
was no movement in the stones when kept on 
the llooi They also obseived that each stone 
had a definite shape which could be changed 
only by using external foice 

Sinnlaily, by categonsmg stories according 
to then weight, putting them m the tumbler/ 
glass/ bucket of water, obseiving the stones 
sinking into the water, and the level of the 
watei using (here the story of the thnsty crow 


pioved very iclcvant, interesting and meaning¬ 
ful), the childien learnt the following concepts . 

— Stones aie solids 

— They have definite shapes 

— Shapes can be changed only be external 
foice. 

— They remain in a state of lest unless distur¬ 
bed by external force. 

— Stones do not dissolve in watei. 

•— They sink in water 

— As they sink m water, the water level uses. 

— Stones occupy space 

— Some stones aie heavy, some aie not, 

Next, performing similar expeiinvents with 
othei things like leaves, flowcis, seeds, giains; 
vegitables like bnnjal, potato , flints like lemon, 
tomato, etc, and such ai tides as made of 
metals like nails, blades, screws, bolts, coins, 
wheels of bioken toys, unused toys, etc , the 
children discoveied the following 

— Matenals fiom plants have definite shapes. 

— The shapes of some of the matenals can be 
easily changed either by folding, tcaimg, 
picking out, cutting with a knife and 
bieabng 

— Some materials sink and some otheis float; 
seeds sink, loots like potato sink, some 
fiuits float, pieces of wood, sticks, baiks 
float 

— Some are light and some aie heavy. 

— All these objects occupy space 

— If undistuibed, they also lemain in a state 
of rest 

— Most solids sink m water and some float 

— When solids sink m water the level of the 
watei rises 

— Some solids burn m lhe and many do not. 

— Some solids get heated quickly and some 
slowly, 

— In metallic solids heat passes quickly. 

Each session of experiments was followed 

by a session of feedback questions relating 
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to the subject of the ex penmen! The childien 
answeied the questions ms enthusiastically 
as they pailicipatcd in the cxpeiiments Tte 

lesults of the question-answei session weic as 


follows 

„ Twenty-thiec children answered ntoic than 
fifteen questions conectly, 66% of childien 
answered moie than 60% of the questions 
conectly. 

— Ten childien answered ten to fourteen que 
stions, 28.5% answered between 40% to 
65 % of the questions 

_ Only two childien answeied seven to 

ten questions, 4 5%, children answeied bet¬ 
ween 23% to 39% of the questions 
_ The anthrnetic mean of the scenes was 
65 ?■ children were able to answci cm the 
aveurge, 16 oi 17 questions out of 25, . e 
65 to 68 pei cent of Lhe questions 
— The standaul deviation of the fiequency 
distiibntion wotked out to be 15 2 w nc t 
was nithei very signilicant. 


Conclusion 

Envnonntenl is an unending souiec of 


teaching matenals The value of these sou.ee 
matcimis depend upon how skilllLilly they aie 
used Mate.urls in the cnvnomnent rue so 
numeious that each child can use, manipulate, 
and cspciinrciH with them Each material 
should be usedfo. a speulie propose so that 
the desued concept oi skill is learnt 


Children aie veiy qmck to learn liom the 

environment if only they me stimulated The 
asboibant mmd of the child is keen to obsetve 
■,nd his analysing mind thinks seicntihcally, 

The child s mind is always open to cNpct.cmc 


and expemnent and is able to cope up 
wilh the evci -widening hoit'/on ol mrdein 
knowledge 2be basic (ormdatum ol sue 
nlllK pnnciplcs and laws can he laid at an 
only stage without using technical woids oi 
much of' sophisticated sucnt.l'c terminology, 
By piovidtng propel guidance in the use ol the 
enviionmcnt at the eaily l tages, we can make 

g.cat scientists, invenun sand technologists out 

of 0111 childien 
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J S Thaioju 


P Cl T (Eng ), Dcmoiisli'alion School 
RCE, Bhopal 


It is a fact that the playgiouud attracts students students the diffetenl language items But for 
moie than the classioom It is more tme paili- this he has to piepaie himself well in advance 
culaily with the kids of prunaiy classes who Foi example, imperatives can be taught in 
have a natuial instinct to Icam something fast a bettei way on the playground than in the 
while playing, A lesouiccful teachei of English classioom, only if piopei planning is done 
may veiy well utilize this fact foi teaching his by the teacher who may, in case it is needed 
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seek the cooperation of the physical educa¬ 
tion teacher He selects some physical exercises 
oi games and through these activities leads his 
students in dulling simple imperatives 

The day he finds his class dull, he takes the 
students out on the playground to involve 
them in fiuitful learning Even the veiy thought 
of the playground makes the clnldien cheeiful 

and active and they learn every thing gladly 
and willingly m a healthy atmospheie 

The teachei can begin his lesson like this 
“Today we will have our lesson not in the 
classroom , but on the playground”, This 
declaration will immediately make the clnldien 
active and restless. They will be full of enthu¬ 
siasm. From here the teachei can guide his 
class through simple imperatives, chosen and 
planned beforehand. 

He says— 

“Please, come out of the classroom. Don t 

make a noise and don’t disturb the other class. 
Don’t push each othei Walk out quietly Make 
a line. Forward march Don’t bicak the line, 
please”. 

On the playground, the students are made 
to stand in a line accoichng to then height The 
teacher makes them stand in foui or five lines, 
as is convenient, by using simple imperatives 
Standing befoie them he demonstrates one sim¬ 
ple planned exeicise by using simple impera¬ 
tives first for himself. The students watch the 
teacher with curiosity, listen to his instructions 
and do the actions accoidmgly. For example, 
he says • “Attention. Stand at ease. Attention 
Left turn. Right tuin Jump and take position 
for the fiist exeicise. Bung your left hand for¬ 
ward. Keep it at the level of your shouldei 
Take it upwaid. Stretch it sidewaid. Bung it 
clown Don’t move Look front. Stand at ease ’ 
He makes the clnldien repeat this exeicise 
three or foui times Eveiy time, speaking cleaily 
and slowly, he gives the instructions, so that 
the children are able to learn some imperatives 
and to understand them all. He, then, invites 
two 01 three students and ask them to give ins¬ 


tructions to the children foi the same excuse 
Of couisc, he doesn’t foigct to assist them, as 
and when needed 

Now the same exeicise is lepcatccl lust with 
the light hand and then with both the hands 

Almost the same impciatives aie used by the 
teachei and the student leadens Thus, the 
clnldien get a chance to hslen to these nnpcia- 
tivcs a numbci of times 1 hey unde island and 
act accoidmgly 

Next day, the tcachci wutes these impeiali- 
ves on the black-boaid The students icad them 
and copy them in then notebooks The students 
aic smc to piactise these impeiatives indepen¬ 
dently as they veiy well know that they will 
also get a chance to act as a Icadci and to give 
oideis for some exeicise oi the othei This 
works as an incentive fnj the chikhen to leain 
fast Aftei this, the teachei can pioeeed to 
othei exciciscs, using new veibs in the impeia¬ 
tives ; but he must do all this veiy patiently, 
cautiously and nftci winning the confidence of 
his students The same piocedme is adopted 
cvciy tunc 

Sometimes the teachei must engage Ins class 
m a game in older to teach new impeiatives 
The change will be pleasant foi the clnldien 
and then cuiiosity will continue Hue is one 
example The te'chci says Dike this bail 
Hold the ball myoui left hand Tluow it up 
Look at the ball Catch it with youi light hand 
Diop it on the giound Pick it up Give it to 
me Now stand back”. Hcic is another 
example— 

Draw a big cncle with line Divide youi selves 
into two teams Select youi captains Do the 
toss Team No. 1, spread out and stand outside 
the cuclc Team No. 2, get in the aide Begin 
the game. Tlnow the ball at youi opponents 
Take the collect aim Hit the playci Willi the 
ball. Don’t enter the ling Don’t hit below the 
knees Be quick Run fast Don’t waste time 
Return the ball quickly, etc 

Foi every new exeicise oi game, the teachei 
demonstrates fiist and then gives a chance to 
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different students to act as a referee 01 a guide 
or a leader. The student feels elevated when he 
gives oiders to his classmates who do the ac¬ 
tions according to Ins orders Thus, the speed 
of learning incieases But the teachei must not 
forget to support the playgiound-teachmg with 
classroom teaching He must take cate that a 
veib is lepeated many a time, thiough diffeient 
activities so that the students come to have full 
command ovei it, as drill only is the best way 
for fixing a language item in the minds of the 
students. He should also take care that every 
student gets a chance to use impeiatives, as cu¬ 
riosity only can make a student learn fast 
Depending on the age of the students, the 


teachei should select a suitable game 01 an exer 
cise or an activity He should follow the princi¬ 
ples— fiom easy to difficult, and from simple to 
complicated. In the classioom he can easily 
teach his students to conveit the oideis into 
requests by using ‘please’ 01 ‘kindly’. He can also 
teach how to make a suggestion 01 how to give 
a piece of advice. A propei combination of the 
playgiound teaching and the classroom teach¬ 
ing can help a teacher in teaching a number of 
verbs effectively which can afteiwards be used 
by the students m othei sentence patterns with 
mote understanding Patience on the part of 
the teacher and drill and practice on the part of 
the students can ensuie gieat success. 
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Written Expression : 
Different Aspects 


t S. Siiarma 
NCERT, New Delhi 


Ranging fiom an oidinaiy sentence to the wilt¬ 
ing of classics falls m the categoiy of ‘expres¬ 
sion’ What we mean by wntlen expression aie 
sentences and artistic expression of ideas. 
Whatever an individual tries to express it should 
be presented in proper language and the ideas 


should be piopeity placed in sentences, and also 
all this should be forceful and stylish It is 
necessaiy that for piopei expiession one ought 
to economise on woids Wntlen expiession can 
be witnessed in letleis, applications, essays, bio¬ 
graphies, stories, dialogues, etc. 
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Wc must decide bcfoiehand what piecisely 
wc wish to teach oui pupils and what kind of 
changes we pioposc to bung about in then 
wilting style This soit of decision will help us 
evaluate whethei 01 not we have succeeded in 
achieving our goals. There could be foui 
aspects to wi itten expression 

1 Mechanical Aspect It means that the 
childien are able to express lucidly, piesent then 
ideas coherently and write conect spellings, 
besides mm king commas and Full stops. 

2 Language Aspect llndei this aspect the 
childien aic expected to paiagraph then 
material, piesent it m a giammatically conect 
mannei. and use proper idioms and obitei 
dicta, 1 e , quotable quotes 

3. Oi guinea luma I Aspects The organiza¬ 
tional aspect means arrangement of ideas m 
paragiaphs, and also piopoitioning the impoit- 
ance oi othei wise of the ideas All this is done 
to enhance the effectiveness of the cxpiession 

4, Style Aspect Style, as we know, is the 
most impoitanl aspect of wilting because as 
Bacon said, ‘Style is the Man’. Style is indivi¬ 
dualistic and yet things like brevity, piopei 
languagefoi the occasion, etc , aie its umvcisal 
aspects 

If wc wcie to teach childien against the 
above background it would be a gainful try 
This may ieally become a propei aid to mean¬ 
ingful education 

Proper Material 

We all notice that as and when a child is 
asked to write something, he feels a bit baffled 
and wntes a piece which is either too shoit oi a 
lengthy one, which is often partially irrelevant 
Therefore the children be taught to wntc pro¬ 
per things alone Here aie two examples of 
how to do it 

Football Match 

‘I went to watch a football match. Theie 
was a rush at the ticket counter A few vendois 


weie selling paiched peanuts 1 could manage 
to buy a ticket with great difficulty I leached 
the stands quickly. The stands vveie full all 
mound and all the spectatois had then eyes 
glued to the giound While on my way to the 
stadium, I had seen a cucus announcement 
Also because of a collision between a scootei 
and a cycle I saw a ciowd assembling mound the 
place of accident The let’iec blew lus whistle 
and the match started It was a lively match 
None of the sides could scoie a goal. One of 
my fi lends is a good football playei Tam m 
college cricket team. T returned after the match 
was over.’ 

If only we could lemovc Lhe irrelevant mate- 
lial, lhe entne wnte-up would change 

“I went to witness a football match. Theie 
was a lot of rush outside the stadium. I could 
buy a ticket with gieat difficulty. The stands 
were full and all the eyes were glued to 
the playground No soonei did the lcfeiee 
blow the whistle than the play staited It was a 
good match but neither side could score a goal 
1 returned home after the match was ovei 

Organizing Children’s Day ill the School 

After Divvali holidays, as we came back to 
school the headmastei announced the commen¬ 
cement of the Children’s Day, He wanted an 
entertainment piogramme to be organized on 
that day All childien were delighted to listen 
lo this announcement When I stood up to 
speak, I felt so shaky The headmaster con 
giatulated us Wc weie quite happy celebiating 
it In this piece we have to wiitc about the 
organization of the Childien’s Day. A few 
details about how and when a particular event 
was celebrated should also be included. 

Proper Sequencing 

Pioper sequencing of a write-up is veiy 
important. At times students aie not able to use 
pioper woids, and present ideas coherently. 
Theie are occasions when a child is not able to 
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use piopcrly such combination of words as 
morning-evening, day and night, etc. We also 
come across sentences like 

(i) Early to rise is good for health. 

(11) To start reading without bieakfast 
(m) Praying in the morning is necessary 
(iv) Blushing teeth in the morning is also a 
necessity. 

(v) We have a ftesh mind in the morning. 

These sentences are not sequenced piopeily, 
nor are they presented in an effective manner. 
Besides sentences 01 idioms, ideas must also 
need proper sequencing 

Proportion 

While writing an essay a child should be 
very cleai in his nund about the matter he is 
going to write and how much space he is going 
to devote to a given idea. This is called pro¬ 
portionate presentation of an idea It is com¬ 
monly observed that cluldien devote considera¬ 
ble space to irrelevant ideas but forget to wnte 
the most important ones At this stage they 
need guidance and proper tiainmg so that they 
may avoid writing the unnecessary in piefeience 
to the very necessary A sense of propoition in 
writing is veiy essential. 

Brevity 

We all know that 'brevity is the mothei of 
vit’. Less number of words mean better style 
One should identify the central point and des¬ 
cribe it in the minimum words possible 

There are two places where brevity can be 
gainfully introduced—minimum words in a sen¬ 
tence and brief paragraphs. We make sentences 
with the help of words which carry the full 
import of an idea. For example, “A person 
could be an effective speaker if he is backed by 
a strong character. He must also have a sense of 
public service. He should have no weakness in 
his character”. Instead of the above, one could 
easily say ‘‘A person m order to be an effec¬ 
tive speaker should be a man of character and 


also imbued with a sense of public service” 
Thus, this one sentence coveis the enluc mean¬ 
ing expiessed in seveial sentences 

Organization 

Another aspect of good wilting pci lams to a 
better aiiangcment of woids m a sentence and 
of sentences into paiagiaphs Disjointed sente¬ 
nces mat the beauty of cxpicssion. I lie anan- 
gement of sentences is an impoitant facLoi in 
the expiession of ideas 

Children can be tiallied to picscnt then 
ideas in a propeily oigamzcd mnnnei They can 
be asked to practise the ai iangcment of words 
into sentences and sentences into paiagiaphs A 
training into this ait is possible at the school 
level 

Unity and Paragraphing 

Piesentation of ideas m a single paiagiaph 
is called unity of piesentation S'udcnts noim- 
ally picss into a single paiagiaph multiple ideas. 
Several units of expiession thcicfoie confuse the 
reader It is necessaiy that at the middle slage 
children aie taught the meaning of units of 
ideas and Iheii anangement into paiagiaphs 

Children should be given cxeiciscs in the 
presentation of ideas They may be given long 
paiagiaphs for piescntmg small ideas into yet 
smaller paiagraphs according to units of single 
ideas They may also put togethei accoidmgto 
what we call units of ideas 

Language 

Chiklicn at the middle stage aie just begin¬ 
ning to wnle, thercfoie, it would be futile to 
expect them to know anything about style oi 
presentation of ideas in the choicest woids. 
Therefoie all that we could do is to expect them 
write with a natuial flow. 

This of couise does not mean that children 
may not be asked to use new woids They may 
be supplied with a list of some twenty woids to 
learn and to use them m sentences 
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Originality 

Originality is an impoitant pait of one's wil¬ 
ting It strengthens one’s ideas and helps one 
matuie It is theieforc essential that childien 
he guided to piescnt then thoughts pi operly 
Essays on village fan s, wntc-ups on histoncal 
visits, navel, etc,, help one to matuie and 
piesent his experiences in an onginal mannei 
Visits to these places should be encouiaged and 


childien asked to write down what they have 
seen They may also be asked to desci ibe things 
which they see on then way to school and back 
home Family functions, school functions, reli¬ 
gious festivals, elc , can also be good subjects to 
wide on A child should be made to feel fiee 
to write in his own way, without expecting him 
to follow a particulai style of this 01 that 
known authoi He should be encouraged to 
expiess his ideas fieely and coherently 
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Bhanwar Lal Nagda 


In the field of education one witnesses waves all-iound peisonality of the child The child is 
of innovations almost annually It is rnoie true like a lump of eaith icady to be shaped into 
fot pnmary than higher education A few anything his mcniois desiie. The teachci us an 
talented and conscientious teacheis of pnmaiy important cog m this development piocess At 
schools seem to be fully involved m these the pnmaiy stage aesthetic development is an 
experiments. eminently suitable goal to achieve. Within the 

The teal woik of education is to develop an category of art, we have music, dance, diama, 
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sculptmc, hand woik, etc Out of these, mak¬ 
ing eai then toys is the most inexpensive ait 
milk suited foi this stage 

N'T an has been familial with ait since his 
bnth on this planet It is Iheiefoie natmal that 
aiL and education should be mteidependent 
Ait is not inetely colour and line, it is the best 
opicssion of cicalivity It helps one to be 011 - 
gmal, self-dependent, aesthetic and appiccia- 
tivc of all that is productive and cieative 

Chiklien may have cliffei ent types of attitu¬ 
des They may be a cuiions type 01 a collec¬ 
tor type We could mobilize then attitudes to 
what we want them to do They enjoy roaming 
around in open spaces Childien make toys, 
models and also diaw as and when they get 
time They undeitakc this noik quite enthusi¬ 
astically Wc may faimhaiizc them with every¬ 
thing which helps them exhibit then cicativity 

Clay in Education 

Handiciaft has a special place m education 
It piovides an occasion foi self-expiession 
Creative instincts get a boost 

Clay has a special attraction for children 
They enjoy moulding, playing, etc , with clay 
[t is clay alone which can be shaped into 
any fonn by the childien's dcjicate hands. It 
depends on the teacher as to how best he can 
create conditions foi the development of the 
cieative potential and imagination of the 
children, without trying to impose his own 
views on them 

One ought to know how best one can pie- 
pale clay and keep it safe Childien may be 
famihauzcri with the shapes and foi ms of 


mange, guava, pomegianate, apple, peai, 
biinjal, bird, panot, dove, peacock, duck, 
elephant, lion, hoi sc, Loid Buddha, Gandhi)!, 
Nchmji, etc , so that they may piepaie good 
toys 

Clay and its Condition 

1 Ready clay should not be kept unused 
for a long time. 

2 Clay should be finely grounded 

3 Use glycci me 01 vaseline on hands befoi e 
touching day 

4 Ready clay should not get duL on it 

5 Clay models should be piopeily exposed 
to the sun 

6 Wet clay should be coveied with a piece 
of cloth 

Problems 

Social-political piobluns may anse while 
preparing toys A child dieams of ptepanng 
good toys but childien with a little nth back¬ 
ground aic not encouiaged to play with clay 
Childien could possibly get neivous on this 
point However all childien, irrespective of 
thcii family backgiound. should be encouraged 
and inspucd to meat and pieducc something 
with then own little hands 

Encouragement and mspuation aic the best 
mstiuments foi helping childien develop and 
exhibit then ucativily And activities like toy- 
making are one way m which piimaiy educa¬ 
tion could be made cieative, pioductive, and 
meaningful 
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In Search of the Third 
Dimension 


Kalyan K Banerjeu 
Journals Cell , NCERT, New Delhi 



Have we ever thought of using our fingeis, 
instead of brush, pencil or pastel, for creating 
a design Probably, the answei will be ’No’. 
Here aie some hints how we can make use of 
our fingeis for piepaiing a design 

Every fingei has got its own shape with 
distinct texture It also vaties from peison to 
peison. With the help of different fingei shapes 
and foims we can possibly get a wide range of 
designs blending our imagination 

If we examine oui fingei-prints, we will find 
that there are darker and lighter lines When 
our fingeis aie inked properly, the relief lines 


of our lingers icceive ink and the lecess 
poitinns lernain uninked As a insult, wc get the 
textuie of oui fingeis > n papci when a little 
picssuie is applied on it 

How to get Fingei-prints 

Finger-pimts can be obtained fiom any ink- 
pad available in the maiket, but to get punts in 



diffeient colouis, hand-made ink-pads may be 
prepaicd, Fmgei-pi mts in diffeient colouis can 
also be pioduced by gently applying postei 
coloui on the fingeis Take piopci care to 
apply the coloui unifoi mly on lingers, so that 
the textuie and the shape of the lingers come 
out tiuely. After applying the colour on the 
fingers, take some linger impressions on paper 
Each impression carnes a different quantity of 
colour because of the diffeience of pressure 
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applied on paper Thispiocess dcscnbes the 
way how to take fingei impiessions after apply¬ 
ing colour dnectly on the fingers 

There is anothei piocess, wheie a small ink- 
pad is prepaied with a piece of old cloth, Fold 
the cloth enough to get a thick layci Select the 
colour accoidmg to the desned design Dilute 
the coloui (base colour) by adding water and 



poui it on the hand-made ink-pad Allow the 
coloui to be absoibed by the pad Now the pad 
is ieady, and finger-prints can be taken fiom it 
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While taking the punts, allow sufficient space 
between two pi in is 

For ducct application on the hngeis the 
colour should be thick Watei-baie pustei 



Undci -ihked 


coloui can be dnectly used in this piocess, but 
foi the pad-system watei is to be added to the 
onginal coloui to dilute it so that ihc pad can 
be made wet quickly 



Selection or Prints 

Aftei taking a numbci oT pi inis oi'diffcient 
fingcis, select some bcttci punts Avoid uvei- 
iliked, undei-inkcd and smudgy pi hits The 











pi inis which lcr-'csent ihc Iri a lemme tithe 
Iingcis, a11cl which x nl the desned icqoncmenls 
.should be selected Do not chiow away (he 
olhci punts as l hey may 'sc used foi sen. cothci 
designs which may be visualized laid on 



Shape is anolliei cntcnon Ibi selection of 
pimts It helps us to get a piopei shape of the 
wanted design Foi picpaung a goat cu dog, a 
long-shaped print should be selected A iomul- 
shaped pi ml is picfciicd toi gelling a leqimed 
design of a flowci To get seme special effect, 
the whole palm’s textuie can be taken as and 
when it is lequiied 


How to Get Designs 

One should be veiy sure about the subject 
which is going to be cieated Its onginal 
should be watched veiy caiefully to get almost 


an exact hngci-piini shape of the subiccl Foi 
instance, a dog can he chawn onlv hv adding a 
few lines oil an elongated pi ml to gi\e the shape 
of an eai and a tail Foi a lotus, cut some punts 
in the shape of a lotus petal and paste it mii ioliii- 
dmg a iound-shaped punt tuul diaw the stem 


. 








i. ''fi.■; !. ) 
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Chikliui aie veiy 

bold to expicss then 


imagma .r n SFith a uw j mallei blue lines, they 
can cliaw an c ecu ’ A elide sunomulcd by some 
small lines may icpicscnt ihc sun To (hem a 
patch . f bLd colciit is night and a yellow 
cuclc is the moon. It is always found that 
they aic veiy ■ ini about the cluuactei <<f then 




obiect They expiess then visuals in two dimen¬ 
sions, which means they me not botheied about 
the thud dimension, that is, depth Dining 
their liisi few yeaus of learning they giadually 
accumulate the knowledge of depth piopoition 
and peiception If the clnldien aie guided to 
use the medium desenbed heie, it will help them 
to create depth, that is, the thud dimension can 
be added to then imagination 
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D S. Pahihar 


Democracy ptcstipposes the picsence of awa¬ 
kened citezcmy and foi citizens to be awakened 
piopci ly oigamzed education is the basic 1 equi¬ 
pment The successive Five-Year Plans and the 
government’s present 20-Point Piogramme have 
specially focussed attention on this pioblcm 


The mimbei of pic-pnmaiy and pnmaiy schools 
has mcieascd For those childicn who 
somehow cannot attend lcgulat schools, a non- 
foimul appioach has been devised Student 
scholaiships have been flouted Thus, cvciy 
attempt is being made to unit'd value piimaiy 
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education 

Formal System of Education 

There seems 1o be a need to have a wide 
discussion on how best to oiganizc foim.il 
education Pnmaiy educational institutions need 
to be effectively oiganized on the lines given 
below. 

School Buildings 

School buildings should be piopei and also 
be maintained well. In i uial aieas wheic schools 
have only two looms, then numbci be mciea- 
sed to Jive. All these 100 ms should be adequa¬ 
tely laige and comfortable. 

Equipment 

Necessaiy equipment should be piovided 
accoidmg to lequnemenl, e g , black-botuds, 
mats, chalk sticks, numbei and alphabets chait, 
chaiis and tables, almnahs, clunking waiei, 
stationery, etc Schools should be suitably 
equipped with textbooks and exeicisc books for 
use by the studenLs 

Teachers and Holidays 

By raising the standard and quality of 
teaching stagnation and wastage should be 
removed. Theie should be admission campaigns 
and effoits made to ictaiii students in the 
school In aieas wheic attendance is less than 
50 per cent, effort should be made to enrol 
students by offenng atti active progiammes and 
facilities Piovision foi mid-day meals, leading 
matenals, attendance, scholar ships for the poor 
etc , could be made to make schools atti active 
places In such aieas wlicie agiicultme is the 
principal occupation, students could be pei mil¬ 
ted to avail of haivesting or sowing holi¬ 
days This would help remove stagnation. 
Fifteen days' holidays foi sowing 01 hai vesting 
should be enough. These days could be adjust¬ 
ed according to the location of schools 'Winter 


oi summci vacations could also be lengthened 
oi shoitencd accoidmg to local lequiiemciU 

Non-foima! Education 

Non-foimul ccnties aic being opened foi 
cluldien who leave schools eilhci heloic the 
completion of then turn m dn nm Mid tune to 
go to schools Ciuiently a teacliei acts Rs 50- 
as an allowance foi helping a s udint complete 
his Standaid V cducatun. With the help of 
seveiel steps this education could be made even 
moie iclcvanl Foi students who noimaliy do 
not go to schools and aie in the ago-gioup of 
7-18 should be ollcied leading muteiial spe¬ 
cially useful and i clew ant to life In place of 
ouliiuuy examinations theie should be monthly 
annual examinations If the .students complete 
a lequucd ciiitsc foi .Mandatd V, they may 
be issued a ccilil'.cate of having passed that 
examination. 

Teacliei s in local foi null pnmaiy schools 
should be picfencd foi appointment in these 
non-fotnull centics In case these teachers aie 
unwilling to woik in these centies, momsevaks, 
or eligible competent village) s could be asked to 
accept positions in these schools Wheic giactu¬ 
ates oi T 2 educated pci sons aie not available, 
as m backwaid aieas. high school pins may he 
cmisidcicd foi appointment, They should be 
tunned lot a minimum penod of two weeks in 
Basic Teachcis Tunning Ccnties In the night 
classes propet lighting anangement should be 
made. During lean seasons oi time of the yeai 
when villageis are lelativcly less occupied, spe¬ 
cial eiloits shiuld be made foi bunging them 
to schools oi non-foi null centies With the 
break in school sessions, then coming to schools 
iclapses into dlilciacy if no leading matcual is 
given to them It is thcrefoic necessaiy that 
village libidiics should be established as a place 
foi making these semi-htciates better blendes 
That is how they would keep a living contact 
with education and lcmain informed. 
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M L. KmtI 


Evaluation as a piocess pciforms the task of 
dctei mining the naliiie and extent of the change 
in the behavioin of the edneand The techniques 
of evaluation aie the means of collecting evide¬ 
nce about the students’ development in a desi- 
i able ducction 

It is commonly agieed that peisonahty baits 
can be easily developed among children dm mg 
their eaily yeais The Units so developed in the 
child at this stage of his life stay with him foi 
a longei time So, this period of the child’s 
development is veiy ciueial, necessitating pioper 
individual attention The family and the school 
have, therefore, a major 1 ole in shaping the 
peisonality of the childien, with a peuodic 
assessment of the pace of each child s develop¬ 
ment 

A Study 

These days, theic has been a glowing reali¬ 
zation that the assessment of all-iound peiso- 
nality development of the child should be given 
due emphasis m 0111 evaluation progiammcs, 
especially at the pumaiy stage. Keeping in view 
the above lealizatiou, the picsent author under¬ 
took a study of the development of the persona¬ 
lity of the childien at the primary stage, with 
the following objectives • 

1 To know the extent to which the per¬ 
sonality ti aits of the children are being 
attended to and developed m our pri¬ 
mary schools. 
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2 To see whethci theie exists any sex 
diflcicncc m the peisonahty traits of 
these childien 

3 To see whcthei the economic status of 
piucnts is m any way i elated to the 
development of the peisonahty tiaits. 

4 To see whether the educational status 
of patents is lelated to the development 
of these baits 

Using the relevant latmg scales as developed 
and listed by the National Council of Educatio¬ 
nal Resealch and Tunning, the teachers weie to 
iate the pupils in lcspect of the following tlnee 
gioups of school situational behaviouis 

I (a) Speak and lead confidently 
(/?) Nan ate a sliong will 
(c) Aie not nervous while answeiing ques¬ 
tions in the class 

II (a) Woik confidently even when alone. 

(/>) Undertake willingly any responsibility. 
Ill (a) Play boldly different games 

(b) Demonsbatc newly-leaint physical cx- 
eicases and games dining those penods 
Some more tools like toys, attendance legi- 
steis, co-cuiliculai activities rcgistci, game and 
spoits lcgistei, class lectuic register and 
students’ confidential leport jecoid weie also 
used to verify ceitain school situational 
behaviouis 

Sample Studied 

Keeping in view the fact that the behaviour 
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of the child ten of the agc-gioup 6-11 would he 
affected to a considerable extent by the school 
as well as home envuonment, it was considcied 
desiiable to include pupils fioni dilfcicnt stiata 
of society in the sample of the piesent study 
Therefoic, one mban co-educational pinnaiy 
school, with pupils fiom poor, middle and uppei 
class families was selected for the study, covet - 
mg Classes I-V with a total numbei of 150 
pupils consisting of 75 boys and 75 guls 


students wue lomul to be \ei_\ self-coiihdent oi 
self-conlUlenl The oveiall pietuie thatemeiged 
was that 5S 67% of the total sample of 150 
students of the foul pi unary classes weie found 
to he veiy selt-conlidenL oi self-confident and 
41 33% weie laiely self-conhdcnt 

As to the factoi of sex, the study icvealed 
that boys and guls in each of the lout pnmaiy 
classes wcic found to be scot mg almost equally 
m self-eonlidenee Ilieicfoic. sex does not 


Sc\ Differences in Self-confidence ot all (he Four Classes 

C Ins\ 



i 



/I 

III 

II 



Bovs 

Guls 

Boys 

Chil.s 

Bovs Gills 

Bovs 

(nils 

N 

30 

10 

15 

15 

15 15 

15 

1 5 

M 

1 922 

2 022 

1 989 

2 268 

i 895 2 095 

\ 615 

1 78K 

SD 

726 

753 

726 

610 

653 632 

449 

.581 

Significance 

N S 


N S 


N S 

N S 


Results 




appeal to make any diffeience in the develop¬ 
ment of self-conlidcncc If theic weie any 

On the basis of the data collected, the 

ic- 

maiginal differences, those 

could be 

] n st by 


suits varied fiom one class to anothei, as fai 
as the degiec of the students' self-confidence 
was concerned In Classes V, IV, III, and II 
80%, 73. 34% and 60%, respectively, of the 


chance and not dependable. 

So was the case with rcgaid to the class 
level vauation in the degiec of self-confidence 
of the students, as indicated in the table below 


Class Level Variation in Scir-ionfnlcncc of nil the four Classes 

Glass' 


N 

M 

SD 

Significance 


rr 


in 


ii 


60 30 30 

1 972 2.128 1 995 

753 .684 .649 

54 43 32 

N S N.S N.S 


30 

1 701 
526 
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Tims, class levc! also docs not va'in to 
influence the development of liait, selt- 
conl'dcncc, noi do the month-wise violations 
show any significant change as m the Table 


paiiion 10 those belonging to less educated 
lannhe, 1 lie pcitmilage in the case of the 
"Kuely sell eonlidcnt” eatcgoiy is highest m 
icgaul to diose childicn belonging to the famt- 


Mcmtll-Wise DilTidices in Sums m Soil conlulcmc »l ;i|l (lie htin ( lasses 

C/tm 


/I III II 



Da 

Inn 

D,i 

Inn 

Da 

hill 

Dei 

Jan 

N 

no 

AO 

10 

10 

to 

■>0 

10 

30 

M 

2 74S 

1 072 

1 595 

2 125 

1 .(,62 

1 O') 5 

1 755 

1 701 

NS 

717 

751 

516 


5! l ) 

640 

467 

.526 

Sign ol ililluiunms 

N S 


N S 


N S 


N S 



above 

[f we look at the table below, we Inul that 
the educational level of the pa i ends' couied 
undei the study had not much Mgnil’eant ellcct 


lies whom educational level is below matnc 
As fai as the mllucncc of the patents 
Lconomic status on the development of the 
ehildiui's sclf-eonl'dencc is concerned, the 


kdiiciilional I cud of S iitlii'i .out the Dcgicu ot Sclt-Kinfulcmv ot (lie Wants 


Educational level I or Sell-rniiliilent S'«j//-< (infideiii Raicly Self-conlident 

of failiei 



It Inal 

Pei centime 

Adiuil 

Pa t enlace 

1 ctnal 

Pei centaqe 

B A and above 

9 

33 33 

12 

14 It 

6 

22 22 

Mali ic and below 1) A, 

IS 

IS 46 

1 1 

15 88 

It) 

25 64 

Below Mali ic 

16 

19 05 

35 

41 6? 

11 

39 29 


\ 1 7 70,5 (o.s ) 


on the development of the self-conhdence limit 
among the children Howcvci, it does appeal 
from the Table that the childicn fioni mcdioue 
educated families and highly educated families 
ate very self-confident oi self-conlident in com- 


fullowing Table eleaily shows that the pci- 
centage ol vciy self-conlident oi self-confident 
childicn coming fiom laimhes ol middle and 
high income level is much gieatci than those 
coming from low income kwel 
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Economic Level of Fallier and Hie Decree of Sclf-conlidcncc of the Wards 


Economic level 
of fen her 

Vei i 1 Sell-confident 

Self- 

toiifulc-nt 

Km el v 

.s ell- confident 

At mal Parentage 

Ac hull 

Pei C'lUll’C 

t< linil 

Percentage 

Above 500 

5 29 41 

7 

41.18 


29 41 

200-500 

26 15.14 

33 

44 59 

15 

20 27 

Below 200 

S 13 56 

23 

18 OK 

28 

•17 46 


X a — 11 83+ Significant at 01 level 


The picture, on the whole, that emerges out 
of the study, strikes a depressing note The 
major objective of pnmaiy education is the 
promotion of the all-iound development of the 
child And the development of self-confidence 
is an impoitant part of the Lotal development of 


the child's peisonality Thcicfoic, there is a 
need for a concious ellmt on the pari of both 
the teachci and the paicnls to provide (lie right 
kind of envnonincnt to piomote and build up 
the child’s scll'-conlidencc. 
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Teaching Arithmetic 
in Primary Schools 


Sachidanand Shakma 


From thi: veiy beginning aiithmetic has been 
taught m pinnaiy classes, besides leading and 
vvutmg The main objective of pi imaiy educa¬ 
tion is not only the teaching and learning of 
the thiee R’s, but also the development of 
physical, mental, emotional and social abilities 
of the child And ai ithmetic has a positive 1 ole 
m this development piocess 

Why do we teach arithmetic at all‘ > Waltcis 
has slated that foi those citizens too who are 
not engaged m any trade 01 industiy arithmetic 
is a useful subject Ai ithmetic is a meaningful 
tool to be used m all walks of life We use ari¬ 
thmetic at all times and almost on all occasions 
Even as we cat, walk, 01 buy an tides foi oui 
own use, we employ ai ithmetic At higher lev els 
the use of ai ithmetic is evident in our attempts 
to leach the moon, scan the skies, span the seas 
m the construction of budges, medical tiainmg, 
research, and so on Consequently, we teach 
arithmetic so that when the child grows up he is 
able to profitably use his knowledge of this 
subject wherever necessaiy. 

But now many of us aie prepared to believe 
that this subject is both exciting and edifying. 
How many of us accepted it as a subject of great 
interest wlule we weic al schools'? It has been 
noticed that a maximum number of children 
fail m arithmetic only Because of all these 
failui es it has come to be believed that one needs 
to have a good intellect foi learning arithmetic. 
We doubt veiy much the correctness of this 


belief ft can be asserted on psychological 
giounds that these failuies could easily be 
because of bad teacheis 01 bad teaching of 
arithmetic 

Children start going to school at the age of 
thiee This means that a longitudinal study in 
this aiea could clear matters However, accoid- 
mg to the national policy, childien go to school 
at the age of bve It is known that the psycho- 
physiological development of all childien is not 
umfoim Similaily, we also know that the fami¬ 
ly backgiound of all childien is not the same 
Theiefore, we cannot use the same textbook of 
ai ithmetic throughout the country On the one 
hand we want to base education on the princi¬ 
ples of psychology and science and yet, m 
practice, we overlook all of them We get a fail 
insight into all of these aiguments m the books 
of Piaget (1952). In the teaching of anlhmeiic 
we could use some of these punciples very 
effectively 

Piaget, while talking of the stages of develop¬ 
ment, has mentioned live stages through which 
a child passes, These stages of development 
are 

1 Sensory-motoi stage (0-2 years) 

2 Pre-conceptual stage (2-4 yeais) 

3. Intuitive stage (4-7 years) 

4 Conciete Operational stage (7-9 Years) 

5 Formal opeiational stage (9 onwards) 

If we were to examine teaching of arithmetic 
against the guidelines given above, the teaching 
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of aulhmelic should be minimum m Standaul 
l because the clulclicn are at the stage of inner 
development Tn Standards IL, Til and [V airth- 
metic should be taught with the help of external 
matenals and ob|ects Only from Standaid V 
omvaids should we teach abstract concepts. 
If we really want to impiove teaching of airtli- 
metic, we must change oui appioach to the 
wilting of textbooks m aulhmelic 

Tt has been said that until chiklien aie leady 
to leant aullintefic they should not be taught it 
This means unless children arc matinc enough 
to learn it they should not be goaded into Icai- 
ning arithmetic Piaget lias demolishated thi o- 
ugh hrs expel intents that without a desnablc 
degice of matuia ion child]cn cannot lcain ab- 
stiact concepts Even we accept the law of mal- 
ui ation, oui job dees not end licie. We shall 
have to evolve piopei goals and sieps of teach¬ 
ing anthmetic in olliet woids. we must so 
evolve oui goals that we aie able to iind out 
whethei 01 not they have been achieved tn fact 
the giadual guided achievement of these goals 
should govern out teaching progiammc We 
can always find out whethei children can distin¬ 
guish between a squaie and a lectangle It is 
necessary to help chddien leain the basis 
of these two foimalions and not ask them 
to leain the diiTcienccs by hcail. We must pic- 
pare definitely distinct goals foi each lesson 01 
paits of the same lesson This will help us to 
evalutate each stage of learning 

After we have prcpaied cm goals we should 
oigamse oui lessons accordingly We should 
not encouiagc diawmg of liguics on the blaclc- 
boaid and asking chddien to copy them In 
leality tins is what always happens By auangc- 
ments of a lesson we mean the constituent 
paits of the lesson Foi example, we want to 
teach 5+1 — 6 Wc can teach it bydjlfcicnl 
sets of auangemenls Foi instance, 4+2-- 6, oi 
5+l=6 ; oi 1 + 5=6, etc, It is necessaiy to 
explain the inlei -relationships of these numbem 
and the method of aiming at these additions 
In the third stage we can assess the teaching 


pail of the lesson which has been leumt In 
other Winds wc must assess m evaluate how 
much has been leaiill II the children do not 
learn, it is wrong to think that Ihev cannot leain 
tnllhmelic, T he fact is lhai wc teachcis lad m 
teaching it piopeily Ibis lailuie could he 
because of scvcial unisons 1 m example, il is 
possible we lived oui goals high, oi ananged 
the leai nr ug maLeiial 111 x 01100111 ' 01 wc did not 
anal)sc oui lesson adequately Indeed, the best 
teaching can be peifoirned only with the help ol 
all these techniques pul togethei 

The best method of teaching chddien is the 
Diseoveiy Appioach l-ndcr Ibis appioach 
childicnau divided into - mall 'jumps They aie 
asked to disunci the solutions in the piohlents 
witlnn llicii gump They aie encouiuged to con¬ 
sult ct'ch (Mlict anil al a> appioach the teachci 
when noecsstuy The go up loimation is done 
on tile basis t f cluldien , abililv and die natuie 
and complexity of the pmblems 'I lie diseoveiy 
method is of two types (l) Buie discovery, and 
(2) Guided diseoveiy The bnlliam cluldien 
could be put in the lust calcgoiy and the less 
hi lllianl in the second 

Tlie psychologists have laid a gieal deal ol 
stiess on the icinfoucment tlteoiy cl learning 
On the othci hand, accoiding to Skinnei, the 
main defect of modem leadline lies in die 
undue emphasis on reinfoicement Howes ei, 
children should be verbally icwaidcd loi eveiy 
collect icsponsc This kind of icinloiCLincnt 
would help 1 lient develop confidence, and they 
would continue to take interest in leai mng nunc 
The othei factoi involved m this is the know¬ 
ledge of one’s achievement’ principle Accoiding 
to this principle, wc must tell cluldien aflci 
evciyw'cck, what and iiow much tlicy have 
learnt We must also help them 111 aieas, wlicie 
they feel they aie weak If we fail in oigam/mg 
oui teaching piopeily, cluldien would naturally 
lose interest tn the subject completely, lienee 
it is the responsibility of the tcachci to make 
the teaching and learning of arithmetic 
interesting and enjoyable 
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S P Mi ll it re 


Wr Livr m the cia of accountability in educa¬ 
tion Any educational method 01 material 
developed by us musi pioducc the intended 
learning outcomes Hence we aie concerned 
with the development of objeciwe-based learn¬ 
ing matcuals only Such a maternal is designed 
to pioduce measuiablc learning ell eels m the 
intended 31 oup of chileiicn This matenal has 
two distinct featuies Tt spccibcs a scl of 
expected behaviouial outcomes which will 
be attained by the child aftci leading the 
matenal It also contains a cntcnon test to be 
administered after the leainci has completed 
the matenal Each test item is designed to 
obtain evidence as to what extent a paiticulai 
EBO specified in the matenal has been achieved 
by the learner 

Development of an Objective-based Storv 

An objective-based stoiy entitled “Menace 
of Flies” was developed vnth a view to mipait- 
mg knowledge about the haimful effects or 
(lies and also to develop in the childien a 
negative attitude towards flies, and a positive 
attitude towauls cleanliness to keep the flies 
away The objectives of the stoiy vveie as 
follows • 

00 to recognise that Hies contaminate 
food and such food can cause cholcia 
and other stomach diseases 


(A) to iccogmse that a suitable medicine 
can help in lire tieatmcnt and hence 
the village health woikei 01 some 
medical piaetionci should be contacted 
(:) to list places wheie Hies bleed, m or 
outside the house 

(d) to tale measmes 10 ccntiol bieedmg 
of Hies and pi mention of consumption 
of food infested by them. 

The development of such a stoiy is not a 
mallei ol content exposition but is a nrattci of 
behaviouial guidance The behaviour to be 
developed Enough this stoiy was in the affec¬ 
tive as well as cognitive zones It aimed to 
develop negative attitudes towaids Hies and to 
impait knowledge about the haimful effects of 
Hies and how to deal with them The Hist step 
to wiite such a stoiy is to wide a content 
outline which will be necessaiy to develop the 
story The content which was found suitable 
foi the stoiy was as follows 

‘ Fly is a duty insect Lt cauics geims with 
il and when it sits on the food, the geims get 
deposited on it When we eat this food, these 
gcims go into 0111 system and we gel diseases 
like dysentiy, diaimhca cholcia, and so on 
Hence we should not allow llies to bleed We 
should not eat food infested by them. We 
should keep oui house and sunoimdings clean. 
Wc should throw gaibage m closed tins We 
should always keep our food covered How- 
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ever, if we fall ill by eating food infested by 
Hies, we should consult a medical pci son and 
take a suitable medicine and follow piecau- 
tions as dncclcd by him ’’ 

On the basis of the above content critciion 
tesL items wci e developed which consisted of 
eleven multiple-choice test items These items 
measuted lcaincis’ knowledge and undeisland- 
ing of the content mentioned above 

As one of the objectives was to develop a 
negalivc attitude towards (lies and a positive 
attitude towaids cleanliness, it was necessaiy 
to develop some instrument to measuie the 
initial feelings and appioach-avoidance tenden¬ 
cies towaids flies and how he felt oi thought 
about them aflei reading the story Opinions 
aie one type of indices thiough which attitudes 
may be assessed They aie the veibal exptes- 
sions of attitudes. In oulei to mcasmethe 
change m the attitude, if any, an opionnaue 
was developed which consisted of twelve state¬ 
ments of opinion about vauous aspects of 
menace oT flies in childien’s enviionment. 
The cluldicn weie tequned to express then 
opinions on a five-point scale as mentioned 
below 

( a ) Stionglv agiee 

( b) Agiee 
(r) Neutial 
(cl) Disagree 

(e) Stiongly disague 

On the basis of the ciucial content mention¬ 
ed above, a stoiy was deve'oped in which the 
mam chaiacteis weie Lado, Amai and their 
friends who weie of the age-gioup of the 
readeis They go to a village ‘Mela’ wheie they 
ate templed to cat “Chat Pakon’, being sold 
m the open and exposed Back home, both 
Lado and Amai develop severe stomach-ache 
and vomittmg A Lady Health Worker from 
the neaiby health ccutie comes, examines the 
children and gives them suitable medicine. She 


also tells them 1 he cause of then illness and 
advises them not to cat food exposed to flies, 
dust, etc She also tells them how to pi event 
bleeding of flies in the house anil in the 
siiiioundiiigs 

In this stoiy the uncial content is not only 
the mfoinialion about flies but the unfoilunale 
expciicuce of 1 ado and Amai and (lie benevo¬ 
lent treatment of the lady Health Woikei, 
While reading (lie stoiy the leamei is made lo 
expeiience the agony of (lie cliildien, belonging 
to Ins age-gioup He identifies Midi dilkieiit 
chaiaclers When one identihes with a 
chaiaclei lie behaves, feels and llunks as if the 
chaiactciislits and behavnull ot the chaiaclei 
belong lo him The text of the stoiy consists 
of about 1200 voids The pmcess of idenlili- 
cation is nunc an allectivc pmcess lalhei than 
a cognitive pieccss 

In attitude development it is not so much 
the content in the fin ill of I acts, concepts and 
pimciples which is impoitant but the way it is 
integrated in the foiinul Action in luogiaplneal 
episodes to aiouse atlitudinal icsponses 

Conclusion 

Wntten foi the cluldicn or the age-gioup 
I 1-14 years, the stoiy was tned out on cluldicn 
of Class VJ 1 of the age-gioup 12-13 ycais of a 
Delhi School with most of the students belong¬ 
ing to luial aicas 

The stoiy piovccl effective in changing the 
opinions of the students Most of them sliongly 
agieed that we should keep oui houses clean, 
covei the foodstuffs and should not allow the 
cluldicn to defecate in the open Iheic was, 
howevci, no evidence of change in opinions 
m respect of statements like ‘Flies aie dange- 
ious, they should be killed’ ot ‘Sweet-selleis 
should cover the foodstulfs olheiwise they 
should be punished’, These statements have 
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feeling oveitoncs which need to be dealt in 
moic detail m the stoiy. Fo example, situations 
should be developed in which killing of flies 
should be pistitied to pi event epidemics like 
choleia Similarly, some plot m the stoiy may 


be developed on the great havoc that can be 
caused to a laige numbei of people by the sale 
of food contaminated by flies On the basis of 
such a disaster, suitable punishment to the 
food vendois may be |iislilicd 
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TEACHE 

WRITE 




How to Correct Teaching Lessons 


Once I visited a class of my school and observ¬ 
ed a teaching unit It was a penod for teaching 
mothei tongue The classroom arrangement 
was appreciable and the teachei was busy coi- 
rectmg exeicise books of the students 

As the teachei was correcting the exeicise 
books, he was at the same time scolding the 
students for improper use of the woids This 
terrified the students 

It is always good to advise and encoutage 
the students but not to tenlfy them It should 
appear to them that learning is pleasure. Let 


them take coinage to bung then excelcisc books 
to you 

All this is possible only when the tcachcis 
modify then hchavuuu and also tiy to know 
why do students make mistakes 

In my opinion there me, noimally, thiee 
leasons why students make numcious mistakes 
They aie 

1 Little Dial cxeicise of the woik 

2 Difficult teaching content 

3 Carelessness on the part of the students 
It is theiefore necessaiy to find out as to 
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which of these icasons is applicable to the 
students of class Yom pcisonal attention is 
rcquncd for helping them out 01 else you may 
not succeed in your woi It Youi corrections 
alone, without this infoi mation will be of no 
avail Instead youi woik will keep on incieas¬ 
ing 

Pci haps you may like to know that concc- 
lions aie a vciy individual affair Each student 
needs pcisonal attention Pointing out mistakes, 
with discouraging remaiks does not help You 
need to have patience and a positive attitude to 
discuss the mistakes with the students in a 
healthy atmospheie 

It is possible that you mav come across, 
gcneiallv, a mistake 01 two which aie common 
to all In that case you will have to adopt 
some other technique. Why not wnte out those 
mistakes on the black-boaid and help eveiyone 
by giving the exact foim This would enable 
them to oveicome their shoitcommgs in futuie 
as well 

In Class IV oi above you may maik the 
mistakes in led ink and not bothci to wnte 
down the coiiect spelling oi sentence The 
students at this stage can make the collections 
themselves If you have time, give indications 
as to how these coi i eel ions can be can led out 

You may also come acioss students giving 
wrong expiession to thcii ideas Since it may 
not be possible foi you to correct the concep¬ 
tual mistakes in the exercise books, the best you 
can do is to guide and encourage the students 
to make the corrections themselves We must 
always lemembei that no one makes a mistake 
wilfully 


Tn the lowei classes such as Class T, IT and 
III, whenevei possible, mistakes should be 
eonccted m Ini! These classes do not haveveiy 
matuic students They need help They aie 
quite capable of icvvnting and doing exeiciscs. 
Inspection of collection woik in the class is 
vciy helpful Sitting and mstnictmg from the 
chan is not vciy advisable 

You may also tiy to make the students feel 
that you are then well-wishei Scolding or 
making them stand in the class is not good 
from the psychological point of view They 
need youi help, guidance and loving caic 

To ask the students to write down ten 
times the collect fouus of language is a time 
consuming and wasteful cxeicisc This soil of 
collection method leads to a dislike for such 
words On the othci hand, mistakes may be 
concctcd by lepeatcd usage of the woids m 
diffejcnt sentences 

The tool of concction has a vciy uupoilant 
lde m the entire teaching learning piocess 
Therefoie learning and use of piopei collec¬ 
tion techniques assume special significance in 
making learning easy and enjoiable 


Goswami Ram Balaic 

Headmen ici , Gran Kuiij , Detlhpiii a 

Bihai 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


Most Rural Kids have 
Schools within Easy Reach 

According to the Fourth All-India Educatio¬ 
nal Survey, published by the ncert, there aie 
4,74,636 primary schools m the country, of 
which 4,31,602 (90 93%) are in rural aieas. 

The number of rural habitations identified 
m the country is 9,64,664, of these, 4,51,457 
(46 80%) have piimary sections m them and 
another 3,22,541 (33 44%) have pnmaiy 

sections within a walking distance of 1 km. In 
other words, 7,73,998 (90 24%) habitations are 
having primary schools/sections either m the 
habitation itself or within a walking distance 
of 1 km Amongst the rest 65,987 (6.84%) habi¬ 
tations do not have primary sections even up 
to a distance of 2 km 

In terms of population, 78 53% lural popu¬ 
lation is served by primary sections in the 
habitations of residence and another 14 29% by 
primary section up to a distance of 1 km, that 
is, 92.82% ruial population has either primary 
sections in the habitation of residence oi within 
a walking distance of 1 km. But 2 15% popula¬ 
tion is not served even up to 2 km. 

Schooling Facilities in Habitations Piedomi- 
nantly Populated by Scheduled Castes 

In this Survey data on the availability 
of educational facilities for habitations 
predominantly populated by Scheduled 
Castes have been collected Habitations 
in which the Scheduled Caste population 
constitutes 50% or more, have been classified 
as ‘habitations predominantly populated by 
Scheduled Castes’. The number of such habita¬ 
tions identified m this Survey is 69,038 with a 
population of 2,32,19,446. Of these, 21,799 


(31 58 %) habitations have pnmaiy sections in 
them and 53,823 (77 96%) (including those 
having pnmaiy sections in them) aie seived foi 
pnmaiy stage up to a distance of 1 km, 4,317 
(6 24 %) habitations do not have pnmaiy sec¬ 
tions up to a distance of 2 km. 

In teims of population, 62 40“,, population 
in these habitations is scived by pnmaiy sec¬ 
tions m the habitation of lesidence and 88.94",,, 
is eithei seived in the habitation of icsidcnce 
oi within a distance of I km 2 74% popula¬ 
tion of these habitations is not seived up to 
2 km In lespect of availability of pnmaiy 
schools within the habitation, these habitations 
aie comparatively woise than the othci habita¬ 
tions but foi calegoncs up to 1 km and up to 
2 km’ the peicentagcs in iaspect of both 
types of habitations aie moic oi less the same 

Schooling Facilities in Habitations Pi ocloinmanl- 
ly Populated by Scheduled Ti dies 

Tn this Suivcy, data on the availability ol 
educational facilities foi habitations picdomi- 
nantly populated by Scheduled Tubes have been 
collected. Habitations in which Scheduled 
Tubes constitute 50% oi moic population have 
been classified as habitations predominantly 
populated by Scheduled Tubes’. The numbci 
of such habitations identified in this Smvey is 
1,53,778 with population 3,89,3 5,399 Of these, 
58,519 (38.05% habitations have pnmaiy 
sections in them and 68 52% habitations have 
primal y sections up to a distance of 1km 
16.55% habitations do not have pnmaiy 
sections up to 2 km 

Population-wise, 63% population in these 
habitations is seived by pnmaiy sections in the 
habitation of icsidcnce and 82 99% is seived 
up to 1 km, 8.3% population is not served 
even up to 2 km The percentages of habita¬ 
tions and population served foi pi unary stage 
up to various distances are far less than corres¬ 
ponding percentages for ‘all habitations’. 
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State-wise Analysis of Schooling Facilities 

Fiom the Sutvey data, it is obvious that m 
many States and Union Temtones a situation 
of neaily univeisal piovision of schooling faci¬ 
lities has been achieved In Gujaiat, Haiyana, 
Manipui, Nagaland, Punjab, Chandigaih and 
Delhi more than 98% oT the uual population 
is seived within a walking distance of 1 km 
Among the States, Punjab has the highest per¬ 
centage (99 72%) of population seived up to 1 
km and Siklam the lowest (64.34) followed by 
Himachal Pradesh (71 54) Among the Union 
Territories, Chandigarh has the highest percen¬ 
tage (100 0) seived up to I km and Aiunachal 
Piadesh the lowest (60 19) followed by 
Mizouim (74 63) 

Pupil-Teachei Ratio 

For the pumaiy stage the ovciall pupil- 
teachei latio foi the country is 41. Rajasthan 
has the highest pupil-teachcr latio (59) and 
Manipui the lowest (17). In Andhra Pradesh, 
Gujarat, Karnataka, Rajasthan and Dadia and 
Nagai Haveh, the PTR is 50 oi moie. Othei 
States and Union Territories having pupil- 
teacher latro moie than 40 aie Bihai, Keiala, 
Maharashtra, Punjab and Tamil Nadu 

Enrolment m Classes I-V 

In Classes I-V the total eniolment is 6,86,02, 
224 as against 6,09,97,820 m the lecog- 
msed schools at the time of the Third All- 
India Eucational Survey (1973). The eniolment 
in Classes I-V has gone up by 12 47% dunng 
1973-78 Girls constitute 38 27% oT the 
eniolment 

Girls' Em ailment 

There are 2,62,51,230 gills in Classes I-V 
and they consitutte 38.27% of the total 
enrolment in these classes. The corresponding 
percentages for rural and urban areas aie 


36 18 and 44 72, respectively The peicentage of 
gills in Classes t-V was 37 73 at the time of 
the Thud All-India Educational Survey (1973). 
The pcicenLage of guls has gone up m all States 
and Union Temtones except in Madhya Pra¬ 
desh, Chandigarh and Delhi during 1973-78. 
Among the Stales, Meghalaya has the highest 
peicentage (49 33) and Rajasthan the lowest 
(24 33) In Kerala, Meghalaya, A & N Islands, 
Chandigaih, Delhi, Goa, Daman & Diu and 
Mizoram the gnls peicentage is moie than 45 
In anal aieas, in Bihar (27 54), Haryana (30 09), 
Jammu & Kashmir (31.07), Madhya Pradesh 
(28 07), Rajasthan (19 04) Uttar Pradesh(28 25) 
and Aiunachal Pradesh (31.61) the peicentage 
of guls is less than the corresponding peicentage 
foi the countiy Inuiban areas, the percent¬ 
age eniolment of girls in Bihai (40.01), Gujarat 
(44.63), Madhya Pradesh (42.84), Nagaland 
(44 03), Orissa (43 90), Rajasthan (38.84), 
Sikkim (43 95), Uttai Piadesh (41.51) and in 
Aiunachal Pradesh (38 78) is less than the 
corresponding peicentage foi the country. In 
all the States and Union Teuitones, except 
Nagaland, the peicentage of guls’ eniolment m 
urban aieas is higher than the corresponding 
peicentage foi the uual areas. 

Handbook for Primary 
Mathematics 

Ti-ie Department of Education in Science and 
Mathematics (ncgrt) organised a woikshop 
foi the preparation of a teacher’s Handbook 
foi Primaiy Mathematics (Classes I-V) from 
October 4-7, Thuly participants, including sub¬ 
ject specialists, method masteis and experienced 
teacheis attended the workshop along with six 
faculty members. 

The workshop prepaied material for the first 
dial) which included objectives, teaching-learn¬ 
ing principles, important suggestions for moti¬ 
vation of children, oial work and drill in 
mathematics Two sample units on teaching of 
numbers, teaching of fractions and decimals were 
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also ptepaied Supplemental y mateiials stick as 
histoucal infounation, puzzles, thought ques¬ 
tions, iccieation mathematics wcic also pio- 
cmed fiom various souices 

Workshop in Environmental 
Studies 

A number of key peisons fiom Manipui, 
Haryana, U P., Assam, Delhi, Raiasthan, 
Punjab and Bihai attended an 01 imitation 
woikshop foi key peisons in environmental 
studies at the pi iniaiy level Mcanl for the not- 
thein and eastern legions, it was held at 
Allahabad in Octobei 1982 

The objective of the desm workshop was 
to orient the paiticipants in the teaching of envi¬ 
ronmental studies so that they could organise in¬ 
set vice tiainmg piogiamines in accoulnncc wilh 
the spccilic needs of then legion They woikcd 
on model activity sheets in envuonmcntal 
studies and developed activities on syllabus 
units of Classes I1T-V 

Ninety-five Oriented Under 
Peer Project 

A series of programmes foi the oi imitation of 
the state pi unary cuuiculum devch pment cells 
(spcdcs) and supeivisory itis weie oigani- 
sed in Octobei 1982 

Nmely-live paiticipants from various slates 
attended the orientation programmes in cnvii 011 - 
mental studies and health education, languages 
mathematics, supw and creative expicssion 

The piogtammes focussed mainly on the 
role of supervisory ttis and difficulties m eflcc- 
tive implementation of the Pi unary Education 
Curriculum Renewal (pecr) Pioject, teaching- 
learning strategies, scheme of evaluation of 
pupils, development and scheme foi try-out of 
instructional materials 


Educational Archives to be 
set up 

Yn iinothci boon to tescaiehms in education 
would be Hie ‘Educational Aicluves' that 
nciri is setting up The aicluves will be eq¬ 
uipped with ,systematically documented malm ml 
tdated to education in India I his, it is expec¬ 
ted, will piomote basic le.searclt studies in 
dilfeicnt aspects of national education 

Photo and Zeros copies and nucio hints of 
documents will bepiocuicd and indexed undci 
the guidance of the National and Stale Aitimes 
and National l.ibiaiy 

“Educational Aiclmes ' will collect docum¬ 
ents cm evmy possible aspect of education 
ft will be equipped with documents outlie 
piinmples and policies adopted since ISs-| legis¬ 
lations. repents and iccommmidations of com¬ 
missions and coinnullm s, losolutions of 
linpoitanl public oigani/atioiis, and piivale 
papeis dealing with the subiect 

Evaluation for What ? 

Very few tcacheis undeistaiul that evaluation 
of students’ peifoiniancc in examinations should 
have an mlegiativc appioach to imptove then 
lcaiiimg and giowth To most of them evalua¬ 
tion means ‘passing judgement on students’ 
achievement and compai mg their pet foi munce 
with icspectto deteimined ci Met in oi expected 
level of peifoimance This appioach exerts a 
negative impact on childicn, putticulai ly those 
at the elcmcntmy stage Repeated fatluie ol 
imder-aehicvcment discoiuagcs them to the 
extent of developing negative sell-concept. 

Dr. Prilam Singh’s study 'Evaluating 
Students in Elemcnlaiy Schools' bungs foith a 
candid apptaisal of the present |udgemenal sys¬ 
tem of evaluation and atgucs for its icplace- 
ment by a systematic and scientific one which 
can encampass the whole lange of child’s 
growth. 
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A happy combination of llieoiy and piac- 
.c of icfoim, the sLudy assesses m geneial the 
iallty of insli uments, the i ole of vanous tools 
ul techniques of evaluation and then jeleva- 
:c to vanous intended learnings IL also piovi- 
;s a giovvth-oi lented model of evaluation It 
ndcilines the need foi stating msliuclional 
bjectives in opcialional teims 

To put Lhcoiy into piaetiec, the study spells 
ut steps as to bow policy statements oil evalua- 
on can be fointuluted and slmtegies vvoiked 
ut foi the implementation, dilfusion and 


disseniinalioii of evaluation lefoims IL also 
pailiculaily piovidcs some guidelines foi the 
development of plan action to achieve lefoims 
at the elemeiiLiiy stage 

The Government of India has recoidcd 
elcinentaiy education as a piiontyaiea m the 
Sixth Five-Yeai Flan and all-oul elloils aie 
being made Lo achieve univeisalisation of 
elementaly education m the next ten yeais In 
the light of this it is hoped thaL the state agen¬ 
cies and teachers in geneial will hnd the study 
useful as a ptaclical guide foi evalualmg 
then students’ pciformance 
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Readers’ Greater Participation 

Invited 
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Pollution of atmosphere has mcicased seveial 
fold in the past few decades. Man is bent upon 
commitmg suicide by creating more and more 
pioblems. True, we have more material com¬ 
forts today than evci before Even the gieatcst 
emperor in the past did not have air condi¬ 
tioning, motor cais, planes, rockets, tanks and 
multi-storeyed buildings He used no power 
plants to generate electricity and needed no 
computers to help himself compute his income. 
He used musicians and drumeisto enteitain 
himself, besides announcing his oidcis An 
average pet son today has tnoie machines which 
provide him with the comfoits an evnpeioi m 
the past could not have dreamt. But we over¬ 
look the fact that machines have polluted our 
atmospheie by geneiatmg electiicity, dnving 
cars, mechanising faims and regulating and 
misusing nveis We know very little of the 
damage we are causing to 0111 selves and to out 
lives These so-called comforts have been pio- 
vided to us at the expense of oui atmosphere 
If aeioplanes give us speed in journey, they 
spoil the atmospheie aiound the eaith If 
electricity gives us powci to tun leftigcialois, 
an conditioners and the like, the smoke 1'iom 
power-geneiatmg plants gives ns diseases like 
asthma, cough, nasal troubles, eyesores, etc. 


Similaily, if loud-speakcis give us the pleasuie 
of cauying seimons, llrey pollute the air and 
spoil the muse balance in terms of decibels 
and lestdl in pm tin 1 deafness, headaches, 
insomnia, etc. 

It is true wc cannot get back in time. 
Used as we aie to (he comfoits given to us by 
inventions in the held of science, we might 
as well try to lcgiilale pollution and help 
control diseases which pestei oui lives An 
cntne new appioach to teaching is becoming 
a necessity Both in content and met Ik ds we 
must come close to what we have and what wc 
have lost. This is pciliaps the best tiibute 
education can provide to comfoits we seek 
from science. We aie on the thieshold of space 
age in which laser, rackets, missiles, sun and 
wcalhei aie being incicasmgly considered moic 
as weapons of waging wais than providing 
comforts to human life Let us seriously think 
what we aie doing to ourselves and to the 
world we live in Let us think once again that 
the eaith we inherited is not being used foi 
killing life but enjoying the bounty of naluie. 
We would live and live in comfort buL not at 
the expense of naluie which can, in revenge, 
kill us, too 
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Yuri Sim yards 


Anyone who luis h.ul any expei icme ol 
ciealivc technology, even if it was s one lime 
ago, will not have forgotten the incomparable 
feeling of inspiiation and diseoveiy, even if 
what he discovered had long been comm mplaee 
and was new only to him. The diseoveiy was 
his own, latlici than a stoclc commodity 
picpated by someone else, 

Ciculive engineering is a small but ctucud 
slep m the development of technically minded 
young people, and has stalled many piommeni 
designeis, tnventois and scientists on the climb 
to the pinnacles of modem science and tech¬ 
nology 

The Beginning 

The 01 ignis of eieative technology lot 
children in the Soviet Union he in the imme¬ 
diate posl-ievolutionaly period In the caily 
1920s, units of Pioneeis, and subsequently 
Pioncei posts compiising several units, weie 
set up at fuctoncs and woiks, usually on the 
premises 01 in neaiby workmen's clubs Then 
leaders were most often pubhe-spnited young 
workeis 

All this helped to introduce the Pioneeis 
to technology. Would-be engineers were 
given backing by then elders instruments and 


matcnals weie acquiud, and cxpciiciKed and 
knowledgeable insliuct'us weie icu lilted, The 
I 11 -.I Pioneeis’ maga/mc, Hauilwn (The Dium), 
and then lust ncwspapci /win .V/w/M/e (lunioi 
Spaitacus), fosleicd an nileiesl in engineering 
by constantly publishing lcchnio.il descnplions 
and blueprints ol individuals' sunk and 
discussing techniques Pack) unit m post 
invariably had technically minded children 
who came togethei and looked I'm ways of 
canying on then hobby I hat was the ougm 
of the hist engineer mi* intcicst-gioups 

As the Pioneeis’ oigani/ation glow and de¬ 
veloped, lcgnmal and city Pioneci clubs and 
si erotics with engmeeiing woikshops and lull- 
tune instructors began to be established 
Moscow’s Pioneci societies I'oi example, had 
3,000 active members in engineeimg gimips 
and woikshops as tally us 1923 In 1922-25, 
under the mil nonce of I emu's elccti liication 
plan, the giowlh ol electi.cal-engmeeiig groups 
became a widespi end phenomenon Of com sc, 
like all children then engaged in technical woik, 
these young elcctiical engmceis weie constantly 
short of the most essential matcnals, instunn- 
ents and pails, mdus.liy itself was ciitrcally 


This aiiicle is icpioduced horn Prospects, Vol XI, 
No 1, 1981 
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short of them And yet this louglunnd-ieady 
oicalivity pioduced futuic designcis, inventoi 
indusliial lnnovaLois. leadeis of industry and 
science 

At the stall of the 1920s, a mass movement 
foi the development of Soviet air tiansport 
was launched, and a voluntary Society of 
Filends of Civil Aviation was Conned foi 
purposes which included Ihe popuku ization of 
anciaft engineeimg and the tunning of all¬ 
ot ew This new btanch if engineeimg was 
eageily taken up by Poinceis and scliool- 
ehildien. who beetime passionate aviatun 
enthusiasts In )unior aiiciaft-modellnig gioups, 
children weie to build hot-an balloons box- 
kites, papei gliders and simple model anciaft 
All these weie to become a regulm feature of 
Pioneer camps, while anciaft modelling itself 
became one of the most popular and widely 
practised fi ims of cieativc engineeimg among 
child!cn At ihe same time, huge nuinbeis of 
children and adolescents turned to amateui 
radio communication 

In October 1926, the Central Buieau of 
the Young P/onceis established the country’s 
engineeimg ccntie, a new kind of establishment 
whose leadeis weie well awaie that its stiength 
would denvc fum oiganizational vvoik and 
availabiluy to cJnldrcn as a whole The fust 
step was to hold exhibitions of models made 
by children and to oigamze courses in aucrafi 
modelling, electncal and ladio engineering 
and photogiaph) Adi ice was widely available 
both orally and m willing, the woik of jumoi 
engineers was on peimanenl exhibition, and 
debates on points of technology weie oiganiz- 
ed 7'he dnvmg foicc behind the establishment 
and opeialion of the ccntie was volunlaiy 
etfoit by Komsomol and Pioneei officials, 
engineeis and technicians, and a small numbci 
of piofessional teachers. 

In the 1950s and 1960s, ladio engineeimg, 
automation, cybernetics and bionics emeiged as 
the chief centies of mletest in the Soviet )unioi 
technologists’ movement Many of the activities 


weie of benefit lo society, being dnccletl In 
applying the young technologists’ woik to the 
national economy, and that tiend lemains 
paumiount today, Lhoiigh quality anil scope 
are now gieatei Many junioi technologists 
arc now fully qualilied inenibeis of the All- 
I'nion Youth Movement foi Scientific and 
Technological Piogicss, and do all they can to 
contribute to nulustiial and technological 
development 

Junior cieative technology is now lightly 
seen as the best training for technology special¬ 
ists and the hist step towauis the woild of big 
machines, high speeds and pmvei fill foi ms ot 
cneigy. This tunning, which has stood the 
test of lime, is an mteguil paiL ot the whole 
combined state and voluntaiy system of 
cieative technological education for childien 
and young people 

What shape does that system take in the 
USSR today 1 ’ 'Ihe nature and the woik done 
in technological gimips depends on the mem¬ 
bers age, tunning and inleiests Pumaiy school 
childicn aie usually interested in all kinds of 
machinery, so that technical modelling gioups 
at that level build veiy simple model aiicaft, 
ships, vehicles or lockets under the instiuctoi’s 
tuition Slightly older school cluldien develop 
an mteiest in amateur radio, electncal engm- 
eenng, electionics and vanous types of compe¬ 
tition models Senior school cluldien ate moie 
attracted to the genuine designing of vehicles 
of all kinds and to indusliial tunning exper¬ 
iments Helped by engineeis and scientists, 
they often do substantial onginal woik in 
efficiency engineeimg oi tescaich foi mdustiial 
or other organizations Young people aged 
14 to 17 take a keen mleiest m the design 
and building of veiy small-capacity vehicles, 
niuii-motor-scooteis, boats, motoii/cd sledges, 
hang-glideis and glideis, Childien m eountiy 
distucts are duiwn to the design and constiu- 
tion of small-scale agncultuuil equipment, 
which is used to cultivate the school’s faim or 
agi icultural tunning plot. The lesults aie 
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visi Led (he engineeimg clubs ot I lie Man 
Jumoi Technologists’ Ccnlic, The dneetoi. 
Semen Ivanov, a passionate advocate of 
cieative technology I'm clnldien, told us 
about the centie which he had dneeted lor 
almost foily yeais, and about the child ten, 
many of whom since leaving school manage 
factones, pilot aneiafl 01 ships, m build towns 
He also had interesting things to say about the 
jumoi cnginceisof today 

Peihaps the models whicli the clnldien 
built could not be called inventions, bul they 
undoubtedly sveie imaginative They could ol 
course build long-ti led-and-testcd models, but 
at this ccntic, that was not the case Only 
original models could be built, and that 
unwritten mle might well explain the many 
genuine inventions made by the school clnldien 
of Man 

Theie might appeal tu be no place lot 
innovation in ship-modelling, hydioloils being 
by no means new But them, too, invention 
flourished Foi instance, the children decided 
to build a ship unlike any othci m the world 
Fust of all, it was to have jet engines, to give 
the fantastic ship an enormous speed This in 
turn meant that the shape must also be sub¬ 
ordinate to the need foi speed They wanted 
the hull to be raised above tbe water, not on 
hydiofoils, howevei, on something dilleient 
—fins, peihaps. The ship was to be modelled 
on a fish 1 One of the fastest of fish, a shaik 
So, they gatheied pictures of all kinds of shaiks, 
examined them as a group, and chose the 
most attiactive one—the tigei-shark Its 
poweiful tail was then model foi the ship’s 
iuddei, while the hull was to house |cf engines 
taken fiom model lockets The long sticam- 
lined body was the epitome of speed, and the 
tins would laise the ship out of watei like 
hydrofoils. And, though it has not yet been 
built, the deteimmation of its young designers 
is such that no one at the centre has any 
doubts on that score 

On one occasion, the centre was appioached 


by the stall of a ponltij faun, and asked to 
design an appliance loi simulating sunset m 
the ponltiy-houses Electncal lighting had long 
been m use ‘to extend the day’ at the Firms, 
and the poultiy had been laying belter loi it 
Howevei, they still needed to sleep, and if 
the light was ahiuptly switched oil, they all 
slayed on the giound unable to lind then 
peiclics in the dark the larmeis had tned 
using ihcostats. but that was not always con¬ 
venient oi safe The ladio-electionics club 
devised a simple and lehable instalment con¬ 
sisting of a liquid ilieostat, a time inlay and a 
powci-supply unit This simulated sunset 
pcifcctly, and the poultiy stalled sailing 
peacefully down (or the night 

Sevnalof the ehildien's inventions have 
medical applications Foi instance, lliey have 
devised a ‘concclophone’ which can help m 
collecting speech defects Then ‘electioslcep’ 
device induces anaesthesia in patients pnor 
to opeiations Again, an original medical 
thciinon.etei has been designed which enables 
the body temperature to be mcasuied instan¬ 
taneously li makes use of the fact that the 
iesistancc of a Ihermislot varies accotdmg to 
the temperate ic The same principle was used m 
a soil theimomelei demonstiated at the lecent 
cxhibilK n Many of the devices developed by 
the jumoi engineers of this small topublic are 
ieaclily adopted in industry and agiicultuie 

In most of the jumoi technologists'clubs 
financed by the tiade-union committees of 
major firms, the mstructoi s aie engineers and 
technologists who like woiking with clnldien 
These centres are usually located in districts 
where the employees of a given him live, but 
they are open even to children whose parents 
wotk elsewhere Further more, there are tens 
of thousands of technological intei est-gioups 
and laboratories at trade-union cultural centres 
and at general clubs which also have children’s 
sections. 

For intermediate and senior school clnldien, 
the clubs establish interest-gioups in the most 
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advanced blanches—-elect ionic cngmceung, 
automation 01 ladio engineering, according 
to the speciality of tire parent enterpnse—since 
then chief purpose is to train skilled stall for 
(lie factory. The junior technologists’ society 
at the Magmtogoisk Iron and Steel Woiks, for 
example, has a jumoi metalluigy laboiatoiy 
where the childien not only build model 
lolling oi blooming mills and othei equipment, 
but even smelt metal themselves. Oi couise, 
both the equipment and the pioduetion 
pioccsses me miniaturized. The club of the 
Donetsk Heavy Engineering Woiks has a 
lumot engmeenng laboiatoiy wheie school 
childien model the paient factoiy’s machinery 
The childien woik on the same problems as 
the factoiy’s mvention-and-efftciency engm- 
eeung office, and have obtained scveial patents 
foi their unpiovements to industual equipment 
Exhibitions of childien’s creative technology 
are held yearly m the Soviet Union at regional, 
urban and national level. The best woik is 
rcwaided by diplomas, prizes, medals from the 
USSR Economic Exhibition, by valuable gifts 
oi travel vouchers to the All-Union ‘Artek’ 


Pioncei Camp on ihe Black Sea coast, oi by 
foreign linve! Work by Soviet junior tech¬ 
nologists has been exhibited in Washington, 
Osaka, .Budapest, Monti cal. Pans, Brussels 
and elsewlicic, and is invanabJy appicciated 
by visuois to the exhibitions 

Two specialist magazines me published foi 
childien atUacted to cieativc technology Mo- 
tlelist-Konstiuctoi (Model-makci and Dcsignei) 
and finiyj Tekhink (Jumoi Technologist), 
which have a total monthly cudilation ot ovei 
3 million copies, [n many towns, specialist 
shops have opened where children or then 
parents can buy insti Liments oi materials foi 
building models and appliances at home 

The Soviet Union’s voluntaiy system has 
become a timnmg-giound for childien, pre- 
paiing them foi cieativc woik in industry, 
technology and science Many invcntois, ef¬ 
ficiency cngineeis and indnstnal innovators 
followed that path Cieativc technology is 
nghtly regarded as one of the most effective 
ways of ensuring children’s geneial develop¬ 
ment and providing them with vocational and 
polytechmcal education. 
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R, I 1 SlNt.lI 

I'wjessoi <>l htlilcuium 
National Council a/ Educational 
Rescan h ami Twining, New Delhi 


The disarm d in any society aie .m established 
tact Time was when we did not le.ili/e that 
unless these people weic helped, they would 
become ail avoidable bmden on oui nation's 
economy Also, we Tailed to appieualc that 
they could also be helped to become uselul 
members of out society Foilunalely, things 
stand changed and it is being univcisally 
lealized that something ought to be done I'oi 
these people. Wc have already shifted fiom oui 
original viewpoint in which pity and sympathy 
fm the unfoiinnalc predominated. With this 
welcome change, we can now think along 
positive lines foi betteung the lot of these 
othei wise good human beings 

As we know today, of the total 450 million 
disabled peisons m the woild, India’s shaic is 
sonic 60 million people which is mughly ten 
pei cent of the toLal Indian population This 
large chunk of Indian population stands 
segiegated and is allowed to paiticipatc in the 
formal system only on compassionate grounds 
The major pioblem with the education of 
this gioup is that people generally regard these 
people as utieducable. The fact is that ihcie 
are several types of disabilities which do not 
interfere with learning normally Thcie aie 
others which can be oveicome wrlh the help 


of such mechanical aids as aids of healing, 
speech, etc This fact is gcnciullv ovci looked 
The otlrei pi oblem pei lams in i he altitude 
of people as a whole In India c\eivllring is 
supposedly in he uudeilakcn b v I he gov eminent, 
We believe that all activities which full undei 
ihecalcgoiy of ‘social sciviee’ is a government 
lesponsilnlily. I me, thcie aie scveial voluntaiy 
oiganizations which take upon themselves these 
obligations Bui then the scope of then 
activities and luranccs does not peinnl them to 
piovide educational lacilities on lire scale 
needed Thcicfoie, it is unfoituiratc that the 
piovision falls shoil of the ical icquircmcnL, 
It is now «cneially felt that government alone 
cannot do eveiyllnng Voluntary elfoit is 
therefore nroic than welcome, Besides the 
existing facilities, a lot nroic needs to be done. 
People should icali/c th.it they alone can help 
the nr solve 

The thud pi oblem is that of the kind of 
approach to the cntne question of a 
disabled pei son Like any other noimal 
person, a disabled child also has a 
pcisonalily of his own He, too, needs to 
be lespected Indeed, he demands esteem 
fiorn people Tt is meiely a quirk of Natiue 
that a child is disabled He may as well have 
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hecn a noimal person but foi Ins poverty, 
nialnul]ition or neglect in the eaily fmmalive 
years Foi instance, blindness could easily be 
due to shoilagc of vitamin A in one's diet 
The tiagedy of blinds was avoidable but it so 
happens that it is tlicie Does that mean the 
fault is child’s 7 

People need to be educated about the causes 
of one’s disability They also must be infoiiued 
about the type of help they can be given and 
the facilities offened so that at least what 
could be easily leetihed can be set light What 
we need, thcicfoic, is an infia-sluietuie of a 
vast publicity campaign. This publicity 
should be caicfully planned and propeily 
executed We must iemembei that disability is 
mostly a piodnct of ignorance, poveilyand 
lack of limely help. 1 l is possible, besides 
being definable, to alleviate some of the miseiy 
one has to undo go due to lack of this 
mfotmation or education about the disabled 

A lot has been clone for these disabled m 
advanced complies They have piovitled 
special classes foi those disabled who cannot 
be accommodated m noimal classes J-ot 
the ones who can receive education without 
double aic given an occasion to behave 
normally wilh the avciage noimal, healthy 
childien. In fact countiics like the USA 01 
the USSR have enacted laws foi then benefit 
This then is the position of the advanced, iicli 
conntncs, but the pooi complies like India 
cannot emulate this example The government 
alone cannot do everything The voluntaiy 
oigamsations must also conic foiwaid 

It is now a well-known fact that the 
mtijoiily of disabled people conic Fiom uiban 
slums and the poveity-stileken scctois of 
lural aieas Among these disabled peisons a 
laige chunk of them could easily have been 
normal but for the lack oT information about 
preventive measures Against this backgiound 
it is only too natuial that we thought of 
assigning a positive iole to schools in these 
areas 


The Disabled and the ,School 

'I lie school as we have seen, is a social 
institution meant to scive people ft has both 
an educative and a i mative iole 

In the uihim slums and mial atcas the 
school teaclieis can anange to iceeive posteis 
from goveinment depailments foi the 
education oftlicn locality An ciiugelie tcachei, 
with the help of puia-mcdical pci sound and 
village level woikeis, can anange meetings on 
the school campus abend the causes and 
prevention ol physical disabilities In his own 
class lie can adopt a sympathetic attitude 
toward these uuloiLunate beings - mostly 
victims of aicuiiislaiices In the essays to be 
wiitlcn liy childien the Icaclict can assign 
topics like 

(1) Vitamin A and Blindness 

(.2) Helping the Blind 

(.1) Who is a Disabled Child 

In noimal ckissioonr; childien with 
speech defects and physical disabilities can be 
nccommodaled without much dilhuilly Whcie 
possible, mnl-day meals could be jiinnged foi 
the vciy pool thildiui snlleimg liom disabi¬ 
lities and mahniliilmn In lad, malnutntion 
can be avoided with the help ol the local itch 
and goveinment and voluntaiy bodies In 
sevcial states in India mid-day meal is being 
given lo childien This is a welcome featuie and 
needs local suppon alongside government 
encouuigemenl 

In .schools wheic elcili icily lias icached, 
school looms can be lighted Childien with bad 
eyesight can sit in the fiont lows Similarly, 
these childien who lack noimal healing can 
be easily helped They can sit in the front rows 
and sometimes leceive aids for licai mg thiough 
voluntaiy donations Cate must however 
be taken by the teacher so that these childien 
do not become a cause for bickerings among 
othei noimal children In no case should the 
disabled be allowed to feel that he is someone 
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to be pilicd upon. In fact all these steps uie assume that only a few tcaclicis cun appreciate 
possible to be undo taken by eneigetic and this pioblcm and stand up to help. In such 
socially conscious tcaclicis We thcieloie tcacheis alone lies oni hope 


United Nations Declaration 


The Right 

11 1o the same fundamental lights as othci human beings, the light to enjoy a decent 
life, as nonnat as possible, 

* to lespeet foi then human dignity, 

* to the same civil and political lights as then fellow eiti/ens, 

* to mcasuics enabling them to become as self-reliant as possible, 

to medical, psychological and functional tiealuicnt, ichabililalion and placciticiit 
seivices to help develop their skills, hastening then piocess of social inlcgiuUon, 

* lo economic and social secuuty, piovidmg them with a decent level of living To 
woik according to then capabilities in a useful, pioductive and icmiincialive occu- 
palion, 

v to theii special needs in all stages of social and economic planning, 

|J to live with then family and paiticipate in all social, cieativc and lecieational activi¬ 
ties In the case of peisons rcqunmg special establishments, then cnviiomnent and 
living condition shall be as noimal as possible, 

to pioleclion against exploitation and discnmmation, 
v to legal aid; 

* Lo enjoy these rights, legaidlcss of lace, coloui, sex, leligion, nation, and social 01 igm 
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‘Change is as inevitable as the morning 
Sun” Rapid advancements and drastic changes 
are expected to occur in our society Foices of 
change in our society uie so poweiful and 
essential that remaining static is nearly im¬ 
possible 

The challenge is paiticulaily serious one for 
educators since the adults of the lust half of 
the 21st centuiy aie already at school today 
and the teacheis now being tianted would still 
be teaching then, piepaiing the adults of the 
second half of the next century The question 
of thefutuie piospects in education is thus no 
more an intellectual game blit a ntajoi ies- 
ponsibihty foi the organization The philoso¬ 
phy as summed up by Cynl Dalais can be 
stated simply 

“The school must be child centied, e.iteimg 10 (he 
child’s needs at a par ticulai age, not to the convenience 
of the teacher Learning must go hand in hand with 
the child’s own development and it must be active 
Subjects should not be compai orientalised They should 
be integiated The key concept is 'pi ay’, butplay with 
a pm pose’’ 

’Most learning is not the result of instuic- 
tion. It is rathei the result of unhampared 


paiticipalion in a meaningful setting" (Ivan 
Tllich) ft is the child who learns The teachei 
piovides the envuonment for Ins learning Yon 
cannot foicc the child for learning. Tie learns 
according to his own needs and pace. One 
should be interested to give the child a light 
stai L 

A Chinese pioveib says ‘Give a starving 
pcison a fish, and he will be satisfied for a day 
Teach him to fish and he will ncvei be hungiy 
again" This should be the motto of teachei 
ti anting institutions in lespect training pupil- 
teachers in piepaiatron of teaching-learning 
aids The teacheis should be trained to pre¬ 
pare then own kits 01 teaching aids, as and 
when needed 

Background 

A survey conducted by the NCltRT shows 
that out of a total number of 4,74,000 pnmary 
schools m the countiy, 1,64,COO schools (34%) 
have only one teacher and in 1,29,000 schools 
(27%) there are two teacheis 

It clearly shows that theie is no solution to 
the problem of multi-classes to be held in a 
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village house ut vciandah with (he total emol- 
raenl less than 45. with only a single school 
teachci. Even in .schools nheie Iheic me two 
teachcis ami live classes, a teachci has to lake 
miilli-Uastis I he pioblem to engage ail the 
students of dihciuit classes, .'ill I he lime m 
academic adivily is faced hy these teachcis 
with no possible solulion, 

The Ptojecl 

In the State of Madhya Piadesli, sub-schools 
wete opened with only one teachci to teach 
students up to the thud standaid at his own 
Lesidence The sub-school teachcis undei tunn¬ 
ing faced the pioblem or teaching tlnee classes 
at a time They expcilenced that while they 
weie teaching one das'. othei two classes used 
to play which was not of any cdncalion.il use 
If jiltiv with a ptnjtnsi' could be the theme ol 
sub-schools, il would be moie piaclieal and 
educative, 

Hence, a piojcd was hnnlised kn the pm- 
pose of titlining elcmcnLuy school (eachcis in 
prepaiation or self-learning kits foi multi-class 
students, by mtegiating ctalt with socially 
useful piochictive woilc Using the ptoblem- 
ccntred, act ion -01 tented appieach, (he pi ojecl 
was designed with the following objectives 

1 To tiain pupil-teachci s in piepaung 
teaching aids-cum-sclf-lcaming kits foi 
use by students foi intellectual develop¬ 
ment, which is the majoi lcsponsibihty 
of schools 

2. Use of available waste mateiial like 
catd-boau! boxes, tangled pieces of 
slungs, ledundant (wists of wue, bottle 
tops, old tin canes, etc., as a ticasino 
foi an imaginative teachci in search of 
fun 

3. To give oppoitunily to the students 
“to play and learn’’ at then own indi¬ 
vidual speed 

4 To develop in pupd-teacheis the quality 
of self-help m designing and pie- 


paiatton o( mass media in classiuoms 
lcsulling, at a latei stage into self- 
learning kit toy libiaiy in the schools 
as is being done in Mauiilius 

5 To enable the pupil-teachcis to icmove 
inequality of oppeu (unities of learning 
between the rich and the pom and 
between foi mu! and non-l’oimal 

schools 

(> To develop and evolve some methods 
to improve the Uanclaid ol students 
who may be classified as “educational 
lmdeiLlnss" The pi licy of automatic 
pmmotic n of students ficatt guide frst 
to second and fiont second to Ihiul 
has i cs ii I ted in the increasing numbei 
of students who cannot lend and wntc 
though they me students of guide thice, 

Scope 

'■Thcie is ol couisc a gap between the 
idealised pictuic of what should happen and 
what ically liapj ens ” Eesli acting llie scope 
of the pio|eet to “I’apei and Caidhoaicl woik", 
a leacltei-tiainee was suppossed to piepaic 12 
items, including * 

1 Decoi alive items, leaching malenal, 
binding of a hook, binding of a tcgistcr and 
othei useful items 

Kathei than piovjding a list an client was 
made to illustiate how teachcis wcie to i elate 
then ^election of methods to achieving paiti- 
culai objectives oi content coveiajc oi skill 
development Tliey weie not fice to use oilier 
aitides while neglecting caidboaid/papei 

2 Dining teaching piaclice (he pupil- 
teacheis had to teach classes Willi 40 to 50 
students, whereas the picqect of self-leai iiing 
kit was foi a smallci gioup 

3 Only ai tides with good linis.lt and get-up 
and propoitionately appiopuate wcie submitted 
undei the work expenence sub)ect, neglecting 
higher educational value of some of tile ciude 
looking articles 
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4 The pupil-teachcis have lo ollci t\'>> 
ubjects fi)i teaching m one session and have 
o teach Classes I to V This wide innge 
nndcied maintaining continuity m Earning 
atuatiom and also picpaiing learning kits 
nut-wise m each subject So iheie may he a 
‘Mosaic” pattern of gicen spots amidst the 
stheiwise and deseit 

5 ‘Pioductive woik m education means 
actually useful activity, ‘not neccssanly in 
letiun foi lemuneiation, and ‘woik should be 
lelevant to educational goals ” 

6 The main thmst of woilc expedience was 
on the pioduchon of aiticles, then saleability 
and pi old Socially useful pioductive woik 
may be dcscnbed as puiposive, meaningful, 
and manual woilc icsulling in highei goods oi 
seivacs which aie useful lo the community 
(Heic community is the students) 

Procedme 

/, Motivation of Pupil-Tea duos : Dining 
the session, the pupil-tcaeheis visited a mimbei 
of piactismg schot Is, obscivcd leaching and 
learning situations, had mleiviews wilh senioi 
teacheis, saw woikshops undei the Kishoi 
Bhaiati fHoshangabad Vigyan) pio|ect and felt 
the impoitance of the play-way method thiough 
lutoiial classes Having faced the pioblem of 
teaching multi-classes without any aids, they 
were motivated to pailiupate in the piojccl 

2 Kits Pi ep aed 1 he objective was 'Each 
one-Teach one’ Evciy kit must be used m 
learning atleast one concept They had gioup 
discussions and had suggestions fiom method 
masteis as and when needed 

3 Pioject Libraiv Caul ■ A Pioject lubiaiy 
Caul was planned and supplied wilh fom 
copies each to be Idled m by the pupil- 
teacheis, which piovided an oppoilumty foi 
an mdepth study of a topic/themc/concepl It 
piovided them with an oppoitunity to think 
about teaching points also. 

4 Self-assessment Each pupil-teachci ex¬ 


hibited Ins mateual to the pool gioup and the 
utility of each aitiele was discussed to finalise 
the selection of Lhe best ai tides to he submitted 
with piuiccl cauls, loi assessment by a leant of 
examinci s 

x Ti v-out of Kits' Duung the last pio- 
giamme of teaching piaetiec in local schools, 
the kits weie tiled onL loi self-asscssmcnl by 
the pupil-teachcis and to asceilam then use¬ 
fulness and the need of impiovising them as 
pei acliial life situations 

6 Submission They submitted the kits 
with lelevant pioiect libuuy cauls loi final 
assessment with othei articles made undei the 
woik cxpei icnce sub|Cct 

The pupil-tcaeheis weie now piepiued lot 
the viva voce also 

7 Feedback At the close of the session 
the pupil-teachcis weie asked to hll m and 
letiun a feedback response sheet 

Achievements 

Some of the aiticles pieparcd weie as 
follows - 

/ Due Made of wooden cubes having 
fiact ion mimbcis, (1/4, 1/2, 4/4) and having 
decimals (0 2, 0 4, 0 6, 0 8), along with whole 
numbeis 11 was designed to lv used loi 
teaching aiithmelical lundamcntals of addition 
when playing games like icvised snake-ladder 

2 Tnam’les Made of catdboaids of 
dilteient sizes and angles, to be lilted in 
squaies, polygones, cuclcs, elc , to he used lot 
teaching the concept of aiea of diftcient kinds 
of hguies m mathematics 

? Clicss Boards Made of caul oi ply- 
hoauls ol dilTeicnl liguics, letteis, of maiiv 
sizes with dilleienl numbers of columns and 
unvs. eg, 4r4, 6' 6, 8 8, 10' 10, with 
letteis and hguies to he used Toi counting, 
multiplication tables, adding and finding mis¬ 
sing 1 Hguies and even foi knowing new mathe¬ 
matics Cut-outs of alphabets he set to foim 
woids with oi •without ‘Matins' allcady painted 
if needed 

4 Tuun Made of match-stick boxes With 
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painted munbeis to be arianged in the shape of 
train in ascending oidei or tables of multiplica¬ 
tion and then to be copied down on slates for 
piactismg mimbcuicy. 

5. Mathematics Bo.\ Made of caidboard 
—in big size, scale, set squaies, compass foi 
demonstiation on chalkboaid. 

6. Watch. Made of caulboaid with two 
arms of different sizes to teach houis, minutes, 
days, addition, substraction, etc 

7 Boxes . Made of cardboaid as saving 
box, lettei-box, peepshow case, semi-ciiculai 
stages, foi teaching how to wnte addiesses, 
and for mculacatmg mteiest m social studies, 
arianging shows, etc 

8 Cut-outs • Cut-outs of a rubber tube m 
different shapes of figures, letteis to be ariang¬ 
ed as suggested, cut-outs of pictures to be 
arianged to complete stones, to develop 
imagination, and to tell and wnte a stoiy for 
language ptoliciency. Cut-outs could also be 
used as mbbei stamps afier fixing them on 
wooden blocks 

9 View Mastei • Made of a wooden case 
with a glass window with rolls of papers having 
pictures, airanged to explain a concept oi a 
theme, e g., good habits, rich food. Two moving 
rolls, one with a tiansparent roll wiih 'Mafias’ 
to be super-imposed on letteis to teach 
language was most attractive and useful This 
may be called “Roll Theatre” It could be 
horizontal oi vertical. 

JO Masks: Made of card sheets painted 
and cut in shapes of domestic and wild animals, 
birds, histoncal heioes, to help in mono acting, 
one-act play, dialogue teaching and developing 
imagination 

11. Insect Display Jars. Injection bottles 
weie used as insect display jars scaled at the 
top with candle wax. 

Ei aluatiou 

1. One of the most promising approaches to 
evaluation lies m what has been called ‘assisted 


self-evaluation' It means involving the paiii- 
cipants in their own evaluation (but with out¬ 
side scientific control), in such a way that they 
discovei by themselves the strengths and 
weaknesses of the piogtamme, in which they aie 
woiking, and the evaluation provides a means 
for nnpioving the chances of the innovation’s 
success The pupil-teacheis, when piovided 
with pioject libiaiy caids, had to self-cvaluate 
the articles made by them and had to impiove 
upon them under the scientific guidance of 
method masteis 

2 Out of a total iiumbei of 113 pupil- 
teachers, 81 submitted four libraiy caids The 
percentage was 71 which was quite high and it 
pioved that they weic propeily motivated and 
had worked with zeal, as it was their own tell 
need 

3 Special impoi lance was given to articles 
foi Class I (26%) in which the child needs more 
practice and loves to play The next was 
Class III (24%). being the highest standaid, 
the sub-school teachers had to teach 

4 Fiee and easily available waste materials 
used showed that mauh-stick boxes, chalk 
boxes, cailons etc, were fiequently used 
Bamboo sticks, wues, plastic bags weie also 
widely used as they are easily available eveiy- 
where 

5. Self-leai ning kits foi numberacy were oT 
the highest numbei, as mathematics needs much 
piactice and it is the subject in which students 
lag behind. Proper weightage was also given to 
social studies and fundamental science 

6, Just as eveiy child is dififeient from 
another, so is every teacher different fiom all 
the oLheis His idealism, his creativity, his 
imagination is unique to himself, and therefoie, 
every teacher prepaiation piogi amme must 
take into consideration this uniqueness of his 
peisonality. This project piovided every pupil- 
teacher with a chance to express to the full the 
uniqueness of his peisonality This objective, 
though not aimed at in the beginning of the 
project, was also felt to have been achieved 
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Usefulness of the Project 

1. The kits may be used as self-spaces 
learning matenal both at school and at home. 
For children it is a leisuie-time activity foi 
acqun ing knowledge of life A ‘multi-media’ 
programme is suie to be more effective than 
the one which relies on a single medium The 
mateiials made undei the pioject aie thus useful 
for a small gioup, foi individual instiuclion, 
even foi lemedial work also 

2. It is not impoilant what one ‘knows' but 
what one ‘becomes’ The pupil teacheis came to 
know not only the fundamentals of piepaiing 
teaching aids, but also became produceis of kits 
for their students and they could develop new 
kits m futuie as well. The project succeeded 
in skill-cultivation among the tigiuee-teacheis 

3. As commended by one top educationist, 
these hand-opciatec kits could be the base of 
teaching machines of the future and big sized 
kits like view masteis may lead to develop pro- 
giammed learning kits too The subject matter 
would depend on the imagination of the 


progiammei 

4 Some of the learning kits prepared under 
the pi oject could be used both as discovery 
games at the initial stage and then at a later 
stage as instructive games also. Some of 
these articles may be used as educative play 
mateiials in pre-school education centres. The 
manuals to identify waste and inexpensive 
materials and to piepaie toys of these may 
also be developed for the use of teacheis. 
“This task can be undei taken under socially 
useful (activity) productive work by the students 
at any stage 

Feedback 

The feedback responses cleaily indicate that 
the would-be teacher's have very positive 
altitudes towards making such self-learning kits 
in future Some innovative teacheis talked 
personally and had good piactical ideas, to be 
implemented in life situations. It is hoped that 
tins project will stimulate others to take up 
similar work. 
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Using Value-clarifying Strategies 
in the Classroom 


N K. Jangira 
Redder 

Department of Teacher Education 
NCERT , blew Delhi 


One or the most important educational 
concerns tcfeis to teaching values. The 
concern is universal in the sense that eveiy 
membei of society expresses it The diflei- 
ence of opinion, however, appeals when the 
question of methodology of its teaching is con- 
sideied It will be whoithwile to have a look at 
the conventional methodologies of teaching 
values used by the teacher, examine their 
lelevance in the ptesent context, and seek new 
ways of teaching them if they are considered 
inadequate. 

Conventionally, values are beliefs, purposes 
and attitudes which aie transmitted though a 
culture. There are values like tiuth, goodness 
and _beayty_ which are uni'^aT'antTlTcrve 
relevance foi all tunes But theie are otheis 
like woik values, economic values and life 
values which change With the time The latter 
assume significance today as the pace of change 
is so overwhelming that it is difficult to cope 
with it The pace of change is going to be 
furthei accelerated m the times to come. 
These values will have to be chosen fieely and 
thoughtfully, prized and acted upon. But is 
the child prepared for this? 


Have a look at the child. He piaclically 
stands bewildered. He finds disability all 
aiound. What is taught at school and at home 
is flouted at eveiy moment and everywhere 
At home the parents tell the child to speak the 
truth but he feels bin prised the next moment 
when his molhei asks him to tell the callei that 
his fathci (who is actually in) is not at home 
The teachei who all the time demands punctua¬ 
lity from them, is himself usually lale without 
even being apologetic. The priest who preaches 
shunning anger suddenly flares up in the same 
breath when he does not get a good leturn foi 
his service. The things so eulogised by the 
advertisements m mass-media turn out to 
be a damp squib The neighbour remains at 
huge after committing a ciiine through 
dubious means. The leadeis who piomise so 
much at the election time refuse to recognise 
the votei when they visit him for a seivice 
aftei the election, The child faces value 
conflict all aiound. This conflict is increasing 
day by day. Is he prepaied to deal with this 
conflict? If not, he is being deprived of an 
essential life skill component' 7 
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The Alternative 

Usually, values aie taught to the childien 
thiough examples, le, the way adults 
behave by quoting good models of past and 
piesent, through pet suasion and convincing , 
through mspinng by diamatic ot emotional 
pleas fot certain values, thiough the enfoice- 
rnent of rules and i egidations, through present¬ 
ing the unquestioned wisdom as religious tenets 
and appeals to conscience The limitation of 
these conventional approaches is that they do 
not take the child beyond the awaieness stage 
and thus they do not ensuie value-ielated 
behaviours m actual life situations. These aie 
based on the premise that values are piedet- 
eunmed They fail to impait to the child the 
valuing piocess which is the need of the houi 
in the fast changing world with attending 
complexities of life and telated values. 

What can be the alternative approach to 
teaching values. Value-clarifying strategies, 
stressing the valuing process, provide the alter¬ 
native process of valuing, choosing freely and 
thoughtfully fiom amongst alternatives, pnzing 
and acting accordingly The purpose of the 
clarifying strategies is to laise questions in 
the mind of the child, to provide him with an 
oppo/timity to examine life, his actions and his 
ideas, with the expectation that he will want to 
use these piompts as an opportunity to clarify 
Ins understanding, purposes, feelings, aspna- 
tions, beliefs, and so on The author used these 
strategies with childien ranging fiom primary 
schools thiough secondary schools to prospe¬ 
ctive teachers undei training. The lesults have 
been quite encouraging. Some of the strategies 
aie as below. 

The Clarifying Response 

This particulai clarifying strategy is based 
on the mode of lespondmg 01 reacting to what 
a student says or does. The responding and 
reacting behavtouis of the teachers help the 


students to clarify then thinking towaids the 
speedic problem or issue in hand Examine the 
two episodes given below and see the ways in 
which the two teacheis teacl to the students 

Episode I 

Pupil We have puichased a solat cookei 
Teachei That’s nice 

Episode IT 

Pupil : We have purchased a soiai cookei 
Teacher Are you glad that you have purchas¬ 
ed a solar cookei 9 Will it be helpful 
to your family 9 
Pupil ' Yes, it will be 
Teachei How will it be helpful to your family ’> 
Pupil . It will save energy. 

Teachei That’s nice Do you think it will be 
helpful to you in some other ways as 
well ? 

Pupil , Yes, it will save envnonmental pollu¬ 
tion 

Teachei Do you like it 9 

Pupil Yes, I do. 

It will be seen from the above that the first 
response, though positive, is not likely to stimu¬ 
late clarifying thoughts m the pupils. But as 
is evident from the second episode, all the 
questions are likely to evoke the clarifying 
thought piocess on the part of the student 
The clarifying responses avoid moralizing, 
sermonizing, criticising, evaluating, etc The 
adult excludes use of woids like good, light, or 
acceptable On the other hand, it puts the res¬ 
ponsibility on the student to examine his own 
behaviour and decide fot himself what he 
wants His lesponses operate in the situation 
in which theie ate no right answers. Such a 
situation involves feelings, attitudes, believes, 
01 purposes It may also involve issues and 
problems Some of the claiifymg responses 
used by the teachers as reacting behaviours are 
—Is this something that you prize ? 

—Are you glad about that 9 

—How did you feel when that happened 9 
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Teaching of Concepts 
in Early Years 


K. B. Rath 

Depot tment of Teacher Education 
NCERT , New Delhi 


The stage of pnmaiy education covers children 
in the age-gioup 5/6—10/11 years, studiyng in 
Classes I to V This is a very ciucial stage in 
the physical, emotional, social, cognitive, and 
psychomoloi development of the child, Ail 
these aspects of development aie detei mined by 
heredity and envnonment Heredity is practi¬ 
cally beyond our control in the sense that we 
cannot modify it. But through proper stimula¬ 
tion in the environment we can influence the deve¬ 
lopment of the child in the desired direction. 
Early experiences in the family contribute a ^ 
lot to the development of the child. Simul¬ 
taneously, school has to carry forward the 
work of child learning through proper stimu¬ 
lation from the environment. The child's 
spontaneity, curiosity, creativity and activity m 
general, should not be restricted by a rigid and 
insipid method of teaching 

One of the important areas of teaching 
refers to the teaching of concepts. Concept is 
a categorization of objects and events on the 
basis of features and relationships which are 
eithei common to the objects perceived or are 
to be judged by the individual. The child is m 
concrete operational stage at this age and his 


thinking is onentcd towards conciete objects m 
his immediate environment Tie learns the 
physical altnbutes of objects one by one and 
each grouping lemains an isolated oiganization. 
It helps in evolving ideas and abstract 
thoughts For acquiring new concepts.he can 
employ the basic concepts of time, space, 
numbei, and logic he has already learnt At 
the pnmaiy school stage different content areas 
have many concepts like number, integer, 
facloi, angle, quadrilateral, etc., in mathe¬ 
matics; noun, article, verb, adjective, etc , in 
English, and animal, mammal, lock, soil, solid, 
neuron, etc., in science as well as in other 
subjects. If these concepts are adequately 
learned by the students, it will help them to 
identify the objects ai onnd them, classify the 
objects, understand complex concepts, genera¬ 
lize them, and foun rules and principles in 
lattci years, So it is important for the teacher 
to know the strategies for teaching of concepts 
to the children at the primary stage 

What is Concept ? 

Before describing the strategies, it will be 
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desirable to define the word ‘concept’ Concept 
is a class of stimuli which have common charac - 
teristics. These stimuli may be objects, events, 
or persons We designate concept by its name 
such as numbei, squaie, tnangle, etc. The 
meaning of a concept in the sentence foim is 
called the definition or the concept Foi instance, 
the definition of the concept ‘squaie’ is that 
it is a quadrilateral having foui equal sides 
and angles A concept has distinctive features 
known as its attributes through which it can be 
identified. For example, the attnbutes of the 
concept square are four sides, equal sides, and 
equal angles. Every attubute has an attnbute- 
value It lefeis to the specific content of the 
attribute In the above example of attnbutes 
tire value is equality of length and bieadth (if 
-length is 5 cm, breadth is also 5 cm, and so on), 
and each angle is 90° 

Objectives of Teaching Concepts 

I 

At the prrmaiy level the children after 
learning the concepts are able 

1 To recall verbally the cntical propet tics 
in appropriate relationships 


discovered concept 
Teaching Methodology 

In older to achieve the objectives outlined 
above, the teachei can use the following 
methodology. 

!. Descnbe the expected pet foivunice of the 
pupils at the end of each concept learning 

In the beginning of the teaching of a concept, 
the teacher should be clear about the expected 
pei foi mance, i e , the correct identification of 
new examples of the concept For example, in 
the case of the concept squaie, the pupil will be 
able to identify corieclly the square fionr the 
new examples as illustiated below. 

This performance assists the teacher in asses¬ 
sing the adequacy of his teaching, and also it 
functions as a feedback foi him in changing 
his presentation of the concept in case the pupils 
experience difficulty in learning it. The pupils 
also assess then own perfoi mance which acts as 
a reinfoicer for them 

2. Select dominant atti ibit/es 

The teacher is required to make an analysis 



2 To correctly soil out a variety of posi¬ 
tive and negative examples of the 
concept to be i aught. 

3 To identify verbally critical and non- 
cuticai pioperties and the appropriate¬ 
ness or mappropriateness of their re¬ 
lationship, given any new and un¬ 
familiar positive or negative instance. 

4 To sort out correctly a variety of posi¬ 
tive and negative examples of the 


of the concept he decides to leach and to find 
out its dominant attributes Dominance rcfeis 
to ihe fact that some atliibutes aie more 
obvious than otheis in a concept But at the 
time of leaching the teacher should focus on the 
obvious attributes and ignoic others It helps 
in the mastery of the concept. The choice of 
which attributes be ignored requires the teacher 
to have considerable familial ity with the 
concept and its normal uses For example, the 
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teachei decides to teach the concept of Ti mngle, 
the dominant attributes of which are close figure, 
three veitexcs, thiee angles, internal angles, and 
the jgnoiing attiibutes aie equal sides, equal 
angles, base, median, altitude, etc 

3 Pi ovule the students with useful vcthal 

mediators 

When we name an object 01 ally, a verbal 
association is formed between the object and 
our cognition through which we leant The 
verbal woids which mediate between these two 
aie known as verbal mediators, Foi example, 
the verbal mediators in learning the concept 
Ttiangle aie lecitmg the name “triangle”, spell- 
ng the word tnangle, telling the name aflei 
drawing it on the blackboard, etc. This type 
of verbal association is impoitanl because it 

facilitates the pupil’s learning of a concept 

1 

4 Provide enough positive cmd negative 
examples of a concept 

The teachei should provide a list of positive 
and negative examples of the concept which lie 
decides to teach. The positive examples of a 
concept are those that contain the attributes of 
a concept like veitex, close figure, close sides, 
three sides, angles, in the case of Triangle; and 


negative examples should be provided, All 
negative examples of the all 11 bulcs which 
usually confuse lire students should be present- 
ed, and, if necessary, explained 

5 Help the pupils to identify a 'nmept 
fiom new examples 

Here the teachei piovidcs both contiguity 
and lemfoicemenL wheieas the preceding stage 
provided disciinrination This step emphasises 
generalization oi the ability of the students to 
make the conceptual lesponse to a new but 
a stmilai pattern of stimuli. 

Fore xample, in the case of Tnangle, the 
teacher should thaw some figures, as given 
below, on the blackboard and the task of the 
pupils is to identify the triangle 

6. Check the pupils' learning of the concept 

Here the teacher should piesenl several new 
positive and negative examples of the concept 
and ask the pupils to select only the positive 
examples Fpi instance, in the case of Tnangle, 
lire following positive and negative examples 
should be shown to the students randomly. The 
pupils can recognise and vei bally select the 
positive examples This is impoitanl in concept 



the negative examples do not contain atry of 
the attributes like four sides, open figuie, no 
vertex, etc, The presentation of negative and 
positive attributes help the students to discri¬ 
minate the positive from the negative, as a 
result of which concept learning is facilitated. 
Besides this, the number of examples is also a 
deteimmant factor. In teaching h concept, 
enough positive examples accompanied by less 


teaching because of a mean for assessing the 
pupils’ performance. It also provides the pupils 
with additional opportunities to make responses 
for which they can obtain their own or the 
teacher’s reinfoicement, or both. 

7. Making the pupils define a concept 

Up to this stage the pupils have learnt to 
discriminate and generalize a concept. They 
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are now required to iepiodi.ce the concept in 
terms of its definition Concept learning will be 
easier with the definition of the concept. This 
exercise develops the ability to oigamse the 
positive attributes of a concept in teims ot 
sentences and words But in some disciplines 
like science, mathematics, etc , it is difficult to 
describe a concept m words. It is piobably most 
necessary to piovide special tianting for concept 
definition when that definition is paiticulaily 
difficult to formulate. 


,S' Reinforce the pupils' i espouses 


In concept learning reinfoi cement primarily 
piovides knowledge of the coriectness ot the 
pupils’ lesponses accompanied by the teacher s 
encouiaging behavioui In the classioom verbal 
reinfoi cement like ‘good’, ‘how nice’, etc., can 
be given Heie the examples cited are from 
mathematics only The same proceduie can be 
applied to the teaching of concepts in other 
subjects, loo. 
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Inservice Training of Teachers 


Qamar Uddin 

Department of Measwement 
and Evaluation, NCERT 
New Delhi 


We always talk of qualitative impiovement in 
education No doubt, such impiovement is the 
need of the day, and many of India’s pioblems 
.can be solved if we provide the right type of 
education to our children. Any impiove¬ 
ment in education is conditioned by the quality 
of the teacher who has a pivotal mlc in the 
education and alliound development of the 
child. It is, theiefore, necessary that very care¬ 
ful planning is done in the selection of the 
right type of teachers who have not only a 
natural aptitude foi teaching, but are also 
provided with pie-service and inservice training 
and constant feedback facilities in the form of 
refresher courses in the methodology of teach¬ 
ing and content 

Apart from providing refresher courses in 
content areas to strengthen their mastery over 
the subject/subjects, the teachers need to be 
made aware of the latest researches and trends in 
their content field. There is, theiefore, an uigent 
need lo provide to the teachers oppoi lumties foi 
exchange of experiences at some kind forums 
designed for them At these forums they can 
discuss their problems and learn more to im¬ 
prove their instruction, Such exchange of views 
and experiences with their fellow teachers would 


piovide them the necessary encouragement 
and opportunities to make education more 
fruitful, objective-based and a leally effective 
instalment for social change This would also 
make them awaie of the significance of their 
contribution in the total national set-up. 
Presently, such forums are in existence but only 
m a few public schools whei e they have been 
found very effective and useful Such foi urns 
must be organised on a large scale with the 
help of the departments of education. Publi¬ 
cation of a small newsletter of the fomms will 
be of immense use to the teachers in general. 
The teachers can be encouiaged to contribute 
to the newsletter in the form of their experi¬ 
ences, then problems, and their suggestions foi 
the solution of different problems in the field 
of education. 

A general awareness needs to be provided 
to the practising teachers regarding the goals 
to be achieved through teaching. Many 
of us aie still of the view that the aim of 
education is just to impart knowledge of 
a particular subject. They are simply not 
aware of the changes that education, im¬ 
parted m the right and well-thought-out way, 
can bring in the total structure of the personality 
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of the child. The contribution of their 
instruction and the impact of then pcisonality 
on the development of attitudes, inteiests and 
habits of the pupils need also to be 
emphasised. The total concept of education, 
as it is today, is to be compared with the pro¬ 
duct which we are getting and with the leal 
objectives for which education stands It is 
also necessary that the concept of education 
is changed in the light of the social, political 
and economic needs of the piesent-day India. 
In this legaid, ptopei stiess in the present-day 
teaching on the social, ethical and peisonal 
values and their impact on the peisonality of 
the child is also to be taken caie of. 

Through teachers' forums the (cachet can 
be made aware of the teal place and contit- 
bution of evaluation m education and the 
ciucial role it can play to improve the quality 
of insduction. Till now the only use of exami¬ 
nation has been considered to be just an assess¬ 
ment of the level of achievement of a pupil. 
But what effective 1 ole evaluation can play in 
improving the achievement is often overlooked. 


It is because of this fact that the teacher's 
contiibution lemams limited to what he 
has been taught. At the piimaty stage we 
should be all the more careful in treating teach¬ 
ing and testing as two significant components of 
the instiactional piogiamme, because the eaily 
yems of the child’s life are crucial for his 
giowth and development, mental as well as 
physical Habits, attitudes, mlerests, senti¬ 
ments aie formed and take loot lathei fiimly 
and once for all duung these yeats. It is, 
theiefoie, at this stage that the mam emphasis 
should be laid on the formation of right atti¬ 
tudes, right conduct, right way of thinking, 
bioad niindedness, commonsense, sense of 
lesponsibility, and such olhei qualities. This is 
possible only when teaching is not treated in 
isolation of testing and theie is special 
emphasis laid on the fulfilment of the cherish¬ 
ed goal of harmonious and optimal giowth of 
the childi en It is also necessary that teaching 
is not treated in isolation of practical problems 
of life, and education is imparted with a view 
to developing the qualities of head, heart and 
hand. 
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Primary School Children in Switzerland: 
Their Achievement in Multi-lingual 

Environment 


Krishna Maitra 


Switzerland, a conferdeiafion of twenty-five 
cantons (19 cantons and 6 half cantons) since 
1848, is a country with fom national languages 
(German, Fiencli, Italian and Romansch), two 
cultures (Germanic and Latin), two mam reli¬ 
gions (Protestant and Catholic), and several 
political paities 

The people living theie have no common 
racial background. The majonty (nearly three 
quarters) speak Geiman (Swiss-Geiman). The 
people living in Western cantons speak French 
and a small minority, found almost exclusively 
in the South (cantons of Ticino), speak Italian. 
But, mostly, in every canton, particularly in 
Besal, people from above thiee linguistic 
groups are well spread out. 

Swiss educational policies are planned and 
carried out keeping in the view the country’s 
economic development, which in turn takes caic 
of its political independence, age-old neutrality 
which is deepiooted in its internal diversity and 
external non-alignment. 

The objectives and curricula of primary 
schooling aie as given below 

(a) During the first year, the aim is to 
switch children from playing games to 


learning a mea.suie of discipline to orga¬ 
nize study that will help develop their 
elocution and vocubuhuy and give them 
u basic knowledge of leading and arith¬ 
metic. 

{b) During the second and thud years, the 
emphasis lemains on cantonal language 
with the addition of mathematics, physi¬ 
cal training, writing, di awing, the study 
of the cnviionment and singing. 

The author had the oppoitumty of staying 
in Canton Basel for neai ly two years During 
her stay over there, she studied the educational 
system of Switzerland, in general, and of Basel, 
m paiticular. As she got involved in a local 
primary school (Issac-Iselin Pnmar Schule), she 
availed of the opportunity of meeting both the 
parents and the teachers, and observing the 
childien m the school and out-of-school situa¬ 
tions, particularly with regard to their achive- 
ment level in such cuiricular subjects as reading, 
writing, mathematics, and speech 

A Description of the Sample 

As Basel is an industrial city, people from 
all linguistic groups along with a large number 
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of foreigner fioni South Asia, Tutkey and 
African countries live theic foi dilfeient pur¬ 
poses Since pi unary education is compulsoiy 
and fiee of cost, children liom dilfeient comm¬ 
unities thiong togethei in the local government 
school foi then primaly schooling Hence a 
particular guide (class) is compnsed of child¬ 
ren coming fiom diversified socio-economic 
background 

Sixteen students fiom second grade wcic 
landomly selected and then achivement foi two 
consecutive years (Standaicl If and III) as we!! 
as other affective parameters were noted down 
The students weie classified into three groups 
according to the mothei tongue of their paients 

The achievements in dilfeient subjects of the 
above gioup of chilc.lten weie noted down m 
terms of aveiage giade points and were analy¬ 
zed keeping in view seveial impoitant parame¬ 
ters like language environment socio-economic 
background and paiental care and interest 

Language Environment 

The mulLi-lingual envnonmenl cxpciienced 
by a Swiss student is perhaps a unique feature 
in the world where the children speak minimum 
three to four languages in and outside the class¬ 
room In a German-speaking canton like 
Basel, while the medium i f mstiaction in the 
classroom is German, a student often speaks 
non-Geiman languages at home and outside 
as lequired Thus, a child of Italian paients 
speaks Italian at home and German m school 
As an extreme case, a child fiom bilingual 
home environment ('•ay, Fiench and Italian) 
speaks both French as well as Italian at home 
and German m school The gioup of students 
under investigation compiised some childien 
with non-European languages as then mothei - 
tongues which are Turkish, Bengali and 
Swahelie. 

Socio-economic Background 

It has been mentioned earlier that mostly 


all children of a paiticulai locality have their 
schooling fiom local government school In the 
piesent study, students had been chosen from a 
divei shied socio-economic backgiound. 

Parental Care and Interest 

The paients of the childicn weie also hav¬ 
ing diveisihed backgiound so I’m as then caie, 
mteiest and aspiration weie concerned, Tlieie 
w'erc paients who took little caie of their chikl- 
len who weie either left to the care of baby- 
sisteis 01 simply loitered around in the streets. 

Again, theie were parents who took real 
inteiest in then childicn but such cases were 
raie m Europe, particulaily in Switzeiland. 
Sometimes, the young paients are busy in then 
own interests 01 jobs, and fail to keep any ideal 
befme the children. 

Achievement Level 

The above is a brief picluie of the back¬ 
ground of the childern who were included in 
the study Below is Ihe table showing then 
achievement giade points in academic subjects 
foi two consecutive years The Jesuits shown 
aie only for the final semester 

Fiom this table, it is apparent that 
the non-German-speakmg clnldien aie at 
par with the German-speaking clnldien, rather, 
if looked at individually, they aie in a better 
stand 

Some pupils, lriespeclive of theii language 
groups, secuied even highest grade points. 
Mother-tongue seemed to play an insignificant 
role so far as their aclnvemenls aie concerned, 
although their pioficiency in the medium of 
instiuction was of vital importance. 

Some individual case studies fiom the above 
sample levcaled that those seeming poor grades 
seldom got any care at home Fiom an inter¬ 
view with the class-teacher the author came to 
know that these weaker students got special 
attention in the classes. In the classroom, 
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Achievements of Children of Different Groups in two Consecutive Final Semesters (79-80 and 80-81) 


Gioup 

Student 

Reading 

Speaking 

Mathematics 

Writing 


A 

6/ft 

5-6/6 

5-6,6 

5-6/6 


I) 

2-5/5 

5/6 

5-6/5 

4-4/5 

I 

C 

5/4-5 

4-5/4 

4/5 

5/5 

(German) 

D 

ft/6 

5/6 

5/5 

4/4 


h 

4-5/4 

5/5 

5/5-6 

2-4/4 


F 

fi/5-fi 

5-6/6 

6/6 

6/4-6 


A 

6/C 

4-5/4-5 

4/4 

5/6 


n 

6/5 

4-5/4 

6/6 

5/6 

IT 

c 

5/6 

5-6/5 

5-6/5 

4-5/5 

(Mixed) 

ID 

F 

5-6/5 

4-5/6 

5/5 

4-5/5 


F 






A 

5-6/6 

5/6 

6/6 

6/6 

Ilf (A & 11) 

1) 

5-6/6 

4/5-6 

4-6/5 

5-6/6 

(Foreigners) 

C 

6/6 

5/6 

V4 

6/6 


D 

1/4 

4-5/4 

5-6/4 

4/4 


E 

5-6/6 

5/6 

5-6/5 

5-6/5 


F 

4-5/4 

5/5 

5-C/5-6 

5/5 

N I). The figures arc the average grade points 

seemed by the children 

in iwu consecutive 

ycais, tespec- 


lively 


sitting arrangements wet e done in such a way 
that a group of four students sitting mound a 
table, was made to comprise of both high and 
low-acluevei s. Such an arrangement, according 
to the opinion of the class teacher, was believed 
to nurture the cooperative spirit lather than the 
competitive attitude which in turn would help 
the low-achievers, particularly the mediocre, to 
improve their understanding, achievement and 
self-confidence The high-achievers were never 
segregated in the classroom. 

Findings and Conclusions 

1. For children at least at the primary level, 
family background and parental caie 
play an imporianl lole in shaping the 
child. 

2. For high achievement, proficiency m the 
medium of instruction in the school is a 


must, whatever be the mothei-Longue of 
the children 

3. The intelligence and achievements of 
the children ate not afFected when the 
children ate exposed to a multilingual 
envuonment. 

4. The languages other than the mothei- 
tongue of the children pose no buulento 
them in addition to their regulai curri¬ 
culum. 

5. Ihechildien can pick up any language 
very quickly when they are taught thro¬ 
ugh environmental interaction in the way 
of playing in a group, leading story 
books, watching T.V., and so on 

6. Teachei-effectiveness is a majoi contri¬ 
buting factor in the teaching-learning 
situation as is observed in the present 
study. 
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Teaching English Alphabets : 
A Play-way Method 


Benimadmah Mukhi-i in 


There is no similarity between English alpha¬ 
bets and those of the Indian languages like 
Hindi, Bengali, Tamil, etc Therefore, it 
becomes difficult for our childien to adopt 
the English method foi learning English 
alphabets. Faced with such difficulty, while 
teaching English alphabets to my grandson, 
aged 4 years, I tried seveial ways to make the 
child understand these alphabets and m the 
process found that English alphabets comprise 
straight lines and/or combinations of stiaight 
lines and curvatuies The method that was 
easily understood by the child was making 
different types of cummins by hand and 
setting fingers to form any type of alphabet as 
required Thus, all the 26 litteis (Capitals) can 
be formed easily and quickly 

To check its effectiveness, the method was 
demonstrated to a small g 1 oup of four children. 
It was found that not only did they pick up 
the technique in a very shoit time, but in 
their jubilation, they also showed it to their 
equals This is what is expected to be the 
art of teaching to the beginneis, as a play-way 
method 

The method devised is very simple, inex¬ 
pensive and does not lequue any tool oi 
contrivance. Hence, it has a great advantage 
over all other methods adopted so far. This 
method will develop ciealtve insticts and 
talent of the children whereas learning letteis 
with the help of ready-made plastic letters 
available in the maiket will suppress then 
creative talent This technique will be 


consideied by the childien as a meie game and 
hence will be bleed by them Therefore, it 
will not result in any taxation of their brain. 
Children find it difficult even to draw 
straight lines with pencil, blit they will do so 
easily by stretching a linger straight Hence, 
the method will be of great help to the children 
prior to then learning of how to write the 
alphabets. 

Foi the sake of convenience, the letters 
have been grouped accoiding to their similarity 
instead of alphabetical order, as shown here¬ 
under . 

(i) I, T, L (ii) V, N, Z (m) W, M 
(iv) A, K, Y, X (v) H, F, E (v.) U, C, 
B, G, S, J (vii) O, Q (vm) P, D, R 
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Stiaight lines may be foimed by sketching 
the foie-fingers vertically or honzontally as 
required The lemainmg lingeis may be piess- 
ed down by the thumb, foi the formation ol 
letters I, T, L, X, etc 

Two parallel stiaight lines maybe formed 
by stretching the foi e and little fingers of a hand 
by pressing down the middle and img lingeis 
by the thumb as shown below This will be 
requited for the formation of H, F, and E 

For ‘V' the foie and middle fingers of one 
hand to be stretched by pressing down the nng 
and little fingers by the thumb. This will be 
requited for the formation of N,Z,W,M,A, 
K/Y. 

Curvatme may be formed by the thumb, 
the fore-fingei and the pottion of the palm 
between the two fingeis of the hand All the 
fourfingeis (Fore, Middle, Ring and Little) 
be simultaneously bent together to form a 
similar shape This will be required for the 
formation of letLeis U, C, B, G, S, O and Q 
How to Form Letters (Capital) 



I—The fore-finger should be stietched verti¬ 
cally upward after pressing down the 
remaining three fingers by the thumb. 



T—One fore-lingei should be held prependi- 
culaily on the top of the other fore¬ 
finger 



L— (i) The thumb and the fore-fingei of the 
left hand should be stretched to make 
a right angle ; or (ti) the foie-finger of 
the left hand should be held perpendi¬ 
cularly to the one end of the other fore¬ 
finger. 
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Z— The foic-iingei of the right hand forming 
“V" should he sketched to the angular 
point between the fore and the middle 
lingei of the left hand. Press down the 
icmaining thiec fingers by the left thumb, 
The middle lingei of the right hand 
should be placed m such a way that it 
should be parallel to the foie-linger of 
the left hand 


V—The foie-Jinger and the middle linger of 
one hand to be stretched, forming an 
acute angle, say 45° or so. 



N—Forming “V” by the right hand, join 
the tip of the two fore-fingers at an acute 
angle, say 30” or so. 



W—Founing two “V”s by b nth the hands, 
join the tip of the two fore-lingers at 45° 
angle or so, 
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M—Reverse the shape formed m “W” above 
by movement of the hands 



A—Form “V" by the left hand and mveil 
it. Then the fore-fingei of the light hand 
should join the middle portion of the “V” 
formed by the left hand. 



K—The fore-fmger of the right hand should 


be placed pei pendicularly at the bottom 
of the “V” funned by the left hand 



Y—The fore-lingci of the light hand should 
be siietched downwiuds fjom the angular 
point between the foie and the middle 
fingci of the left hand foimine “V”. 



X—A cross should be made by placing one 
fore-fingei at the middle of the other. 
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H—Stictch the fore and the little linger of 
the light hand by pLessing down the 
middle and the ling finger by the thumb 
so as to give a look of two parallel lines. 
Place the fore-finger of the left hand 
across the middle portion of the lines at 
a i lght angle 



F—The fore-lingei of the left hand together 
with the right end portion of the palm 
would represent the vertical line of the 
letter ‘F’. Stretch the fore and the little 
finger of the right hand by pressing down 
the middle and the ring fingei by the 
thumb The fore-finger of the left hand 
should then be placed at the top end of 
the two stretched fingers of the right 
hand, at right angle to each * 



E—Form “F" as stated above and stietch 
the thumb of the left hand. 



U— Form a curve of “U" shape by the 
thumb, the fore-linger and the portion of 
the palm between the thumb and the fore¬ 
finger of the left hand. Place the fingers 
vertically upward. 
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C—Aftei fainting roundish “U” by (he left 
hand as stated above, turn the hand 90° 
clockwise. 


G—Aftei forming “C" by the left hand as 
shown above, bend the foie-fingei of the 
right hand at right angle and place it on 
the thumb feinting ‘‘G” 



B—From two “C”s by two hands. Join the 
two “C”s horizontally, tips of the two 
thumbs touching each other and the same 
being kept m a straight line. Thefoie- 
fingers also should touch each other. Place 
the left hand upward. 


S—Aftei forming two “C”s by both hands, 
place the fore-finger of the right hand 
“C” on the thumb of the left hand “C” 
to form the shape of “S” 
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J— Form a cuive of elongated “IJ" shape 
with the foie-fingci, the palm and the 
thumb of the right hand but keep the 
fore-iinger straight upwind. 



0—Form a curve of “C” shape and touch the 
tips of the two lingers (1 e , the thumb 
and the fore-finger). 



Q—Aftei fomung “0" by the left hand, place 
the foie-finger of the right hand, crossing 
the thumb at a suitable angle 



P—Stretch the fore-lingei of the left hand. 
Form a cuivc of “U” shape with the 
thumb and the fore-finger of the light 
hand and join at the middle and the uppei 
portion of the sti etched finger of the left 
hand 



D—Follow the same piocess as “P” above 
but join the elongated “U” shape of the 
right hand to the two ends of the stretched 
finger of the left hand. 
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R—Form “P” and stretch the middle finger 
of the left hand at 45° angle 

After the children have learnt the shape 
and formation of each alphabet, they may be 
encouraged to review the whole process with 


the help of the following story. 

There is a school, It has many classes But 
the class with which we are concerned is called 
(he “Alphabet" class Theie are 26 students 
in that class. Each student is known by each 
letter of the English alphabets However, they 
are silting haphazardly in eight gioups accoid- 
mg to their sti ucture and height Among them, 
there is an ‘’Appii” group consisting of six 
students as shown below : 

(i) I, T, L. CiO V, N, Z. (ui) W, M. 
(iv) A, K, Y, X. (v) H, F, E (vi) U, C, B, 
G, S, J (vii) O, Q (vin) P, D, R 

The students may now think over the names 
and structure of these 26 students for some¬ 
time If they can lecognise them easily and 
readily, arrange them m alphabetical ordei. 
Remember that the student ‘A’ is No. 1, ‘B’ is 
Ho. 2, and ‘Z' is No. 26 

Thus, it will be seen how easier it is to 
teach and learn English alphabets with the help 
of one’s own hands and fingers. 
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TEACHERS 

WRITE 


Science Education in Elementary 
Schools 

This is the age ol' science Theiefoie, teaching 
of science and an understanding of scientific 
achievements year after yeai gain pi unary 
importance in education. This may be hue in 
the case of a few outstanding schools which 
admit talented and high-scoung chikhen Yet 
the factiemams that in so far as science laluit 
search is concerned, even these schools fail to 
attain the desned Jesuits Wheie does then lie 
the flaw 7 Maybe, the environment, the school, 
family coopeiatton, difficulty ol curriculum, 
economic consideiations, etc , me responsible 
for this state of alfaiis. Even then, we may 
have to make science teaching techniques attrac¬ 
tive, as also to lay due emphasis on teaching of 
science at the elementaly stage in oidei to 
develop among children interest foi the subject 
An imdeistandmg of educational psychology 
would reveal how the teacher can develop 
basic interests and aptitudes among children. 
This indeed ought to be done light fiom the 
elementary stage of schooling. 

The question how science education ought 
to be taught in village schools in a bcttei way, 
has been under study dm mg the last two 
decades. Since July 1972 the book titled 
Learning Science by Doing has been taught in 
Class III of Primaiy Schools of Madhya 
Pradesh. Again, the State Institute of Edu¬ 
cation, Jabalpur has been organising since 
1973, a special programme foi teaching science 
in elementary schools of the State. It has 
produced obvious results, viz., making science 
teaching interesting. However, it has yet to 


achieve its aim of identifying science talent 
among childien. 

An innovative pioject on exploung science 
talent is being tiled m a school in Khandwa. It 
has developed a "Science Development Centre’, 
a kind of mini institution, with the cooperation 
of science teachers ami ci ncemed students. It 
focuses its attention on exploung science 
talent light fiorn Class III, by way of regular 
teaching, organising activities and evaluation. 
Tt aims at . 

1. developing a questionnaire on science 
talent seaich, 

2 picpanng science teaching kits foi 
teaching science in pi unary schools; 

3 developing school impiovement com¬ 
mittees for effecting quality education 
in science at the elementary level, in 
cooperation with science clubs and the 
science development centre; 

4 organising lcfeieshei courses for science 
and mathematics teachcis; 

5. oigamsmg science fairs, etc., in co¬ 
optation with oilier schools, etc. 

It is expected that such activities will bring 
impiovement in the teaching of science and ex¬ 
ploring science talent. 

K. R. Bhat 

Addition-Substraction Chart 
for Classes I-III 

Tin, prlsent is a scientific age. In order 
that rural adivasi students may live with the 
times content, facts and knowledge of science 
are thrust upon them from their early education. 
Arithmetic is taught to them from the beginn¬ 
ing so as to crcat in them scientific interest and 
attitude. T is almost impossible to study science 
without the help of arithmetic. It is therefore 
important to make the teaching of aiithmetic 
easy and interesting, lest it should hamper the 
study of science. One who fails toundeistand 
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processes like addition and substi action in Clas¬ 
ses I to Itl becomes indifferent to the study tf 
arithmetic and even begins to hate it This diffi¬ 
culty may be lenroved by making these pioce- 
sses simple and easy with the help of a chait 
This chart, to be prepaied on the principle of 
counting beads used in pumaiy classes foi teac¬ 
hing counting, cotild be used foi teaching addi¬ 
tion and substiaction For instance, in ordei to 
teach addition of 8-|-(i=14, the child may 
count points along the horizontal line up to 8 
and then along the verticle line up to 6 giving 
the total as 14 This technique is not only 
simple but also an improvement over the tiadi- 
ticnal method if diawing 8 lines foi counting 
up to 8 and then another 6 lines, before re¬ 
counting them frtm the hist to the last line thus 


di aw to get the total 14 This piocess saves 
time and also eliminates chances of enoi m 
companion with the popular traditional method. 
This technique can he used fot adding larger 
figuies as well Foi instance, to add 68+72+ 
54, the same priccss is applied only with the 
difference that the iigure carried over front the 
addition of liguies 8-| 2-1-4 has to be added to 
the addition of figures 6+7 + 5. This process 
can be used even in laigei additions Thus, in 
older to teach addition, a chart of the size 
9"X9" is quite adequate Howevei, to teach 
substraction, a chait measuring 18"X 18" need 
to be used, particulaily for solving sums involv¬ 
ing biggei substi actions 

N AMD CO MASK1 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


Teaching Children Through Toys 

Childri-n love toys and consequently lccoid 
then iiist impicssions thiough them. So what 
bettei way is there to teach them but thiough 
toys 1 This is the basic idea behind developing 
educational play materials foi little ones 

A wooden cai t—which one can usually see a 
child tottciing about with—has been interest¬ 
ingly descnbed m a manual on ‘Play Matenals 
of Andhra Pradesh’. As for its educational value, 
it “piomotes gioup play and mtei action among 
childicn may help the child undei stand concepts 
of slope, uphill, heavy, light, neai and fai. 

Similarly, while descubmg a 'Rattle', the 
manual says “The sound of a lattle dtaws 
attention of the young child The curious child 
tries to crawl 01 to walk towaids it in cider to 
find out what makes the sound 

In older childien it may be used to identify 
and disciiminate sounds, to learn slow, fast, 
high, low, soft and loud sounds 

Still oldei children may use rattles to beat a 
certain rhythm which helps them to learn 
numbeis ” 

The manual is the result of a survey ol 
educational play materials in Andhra Piadesh 
earned out by Miss Ravitha Devendernath, 
Lecluiei, Princess Esin Women’s Education 
Centre, (Nizamia Hyderabad Women’s Associa¬ 
tion Trust), Hyderabad. The survey has been 
funded by the Children’s Media Laboiatory, 
Child Study Unit (esu) of ncert The suivey 
has helped in identifying the existing toys m 
the distncts of Andhra Piadesh. 

The manual documents the educational 
potential of toys WLth the help of illustrations 
and photographs, for the use of teachers. 
Though each toy may have a specific value, 


integrated learning of language, number, science 
and other concepts is possible, 

Vanous tiaditional games of the State aie 
included in this manual Many of these can be 
simplified to suit the developmental needs of 
children 

This manual may serve as a useful reference 
not only foi tcachcis but also foi manufactuters 
in designing relevant educational play mateuals. 

It may also pioducc ihe concept of ‘learning 
thiough play' which needs a wider acceptance 
m the adult communities. With a little effort, 
mleiest, imagination and putctically no expense, 
adults can use indigenous materials to develop 
potentialities m childien 

The games and activities in this manual aie 
pmely suggestive Illustrations arc intended to 
create an awareness of the wide range of possi¬ 
bilities for enriching the cnvuonmenl and inno¬ 
vation foi more games 

The manual covers nearly 68 play mateuals 
underlining their educational value. 

Tlie childien at pre prunaty and early pri¬ 
mary state need concrete experiences to under¬ 
stand the world atound them and it will not be 
an exaggeration to say that ihere is no bettei 
way to teach them at this age than through 
play. With a little imagination, tcsourccfulness 
and initiative teacheis can nuke learning an 
experience to which little children look forwaid 
eagerly 

Rutlolf Stiener System of 
School Education 

“Educahon should aim to widen a child’s 
honzon—he should develop an awareness of 
what is leal and just”, said Ms. Abau Bana, 
while delivering a lectuie “An Effective School 
System based on Rudolf Slieiler Anthropo- 
sophy" lccently 

Ms. Aban Bana, and Indian Parsi, studied 
the system in Switzerland for five years. She 
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has taught in Rudolf Stienei school in Basel, 
Switzerland, foi three yeais She has returned 
to introduce the idea to her homeland and is 
presently teaching at Max Muller Bhavan. 

Rudolf Stiencr, an Austiian plulosophei and 
reformist, founded the Anthroposophical Society 
and accoiding to Ms. Bana “the Rudolf Sticner 
system of school education is widespread in 
many parts of the woild, but in India, however, 
it is practically a new concept” It aims to 
educate the child not only intellectually but also 
morally, 

The human factoi of teaching should not he 
neglected to the background and the spiritual 
aspect of a child should not also be lost sight 
of, said Ms. Bana 

Stressing the role of teacheis, Ms. Bana said 
that they should devote themselves whole¬ 
heartedly to educating the child through undei- 
standing and by bestowing individual attention 

Expending on the functioning of the Rudolf 
Stiener system of education, she explained that 
these schools had no pnncipals and all the 
teachers worked as a team The school fees 
determined by the income bracket of the parents 
and as such the economic factors do not pose 
a problem. This helped children from all walks 
of life to attend schools. 


Pi ejection of values for cultivating cogent 
attitudes in both sexes is what the handbook 
aims at. It includes projection designs in langu¬ 
ages (Hindi, English, Sanskrit and Urdu), 
social sciences (gcogiaphy, civics and history), 
mathematics and science foi teacheis at the 
elemental y stage 

“The handbook is meant for teacheis to 
excicisc theii ingenuity in helping children 
mteipiet social facts Horn the point of view of 
cultivating scientific temper which alone is 
conducive to the status of women m society.” 
Again, while piojecting values m language 
(Sanskrit), the handbook states, “the Sanslait 
teacheis have an easy access to the Vedic penod 
when women enjoyed a vciy high status m 
society.” 

Intel-house competitions, naming houses 
after 'Mainla Rislus', arranging exhibitions 
depicting the high status of women in Vedic and 
Upanishadic ages, collection of stamps issued 
m honour of women who had clone meritorious 
services in any field-can provide such oppor¬ 

tunities to boys and girls to make them realise 
that they are both important components of the 
society and together they have to share all les- 
ponsibilities for the achievement of high ideals 
and national goals ” 


Projecting Status of Women Handbook for State Level Organisers 


‘Status of Women Through Curriculum’, an 
elementary teacher’s handbook, is the result of 
deliberations m several conferences at which 
some values weie identified by subject experts, 
school-teachers, teacher-educators, curticulum 
framers, textbook writers, educational admini¬ 
strators and resource persons from nie. 

Bi ought out by the Women’s Education 
Unit (weu), of the ncert, it reflectes values 
commensurate with the status of women. It 
takes into its scope identified values and disci¬ 
plinary objectives also. 


The role of a teacher in the cause of universali¬ 
zation of education is consideiable. They inter¬ 
act with children at various levels having a deep 
insight into their socio-economic conditions and 
the resultant mental make-up. 

It is, therefoie, impeiative that teachers be 
given the correct lands of training and orienta¬ 
tion to produce optimum results. It is, however, 
not an easy task to cover all teachers m the 
country. To facilitate the cause, the ncert took 
upon itself the responsibility of offering training 
courses to resource persons fi om various states. 
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who, in their turn, could take the responsibility 
forthe organization of orientation courses for 
all the primary school teachers in their states 

The Department of Teacher Education 
(det) of the ncert has so far oiganized 
three tiaming cornses and has trained ninety- 
three resource peisons, During the cornses they 
have worked out a suggested comse outline 
which can be used in adapted/adopted form by 
the states in oigamzing orientation couiscs 
forprimaiy school teachers 

A Handbook for State Level Organisers by 
Dr. R.K Gupta contains write-ups on different 
topics to be covered in the courses and guide¬ 
lines for the orgamzeis 

It has been recommended that these coutses 
may be oiganized as correspondence-cum-con- 
tact programmes in order to “reduce costs and 
to cover all teachers within the shortest possible 
time.” 


Guidance Services Make Headway 

A recently conducted survey of the guidance 
movement in India brings to light that the 
development of guidance seivrces has made 
some headway. Considering that this concept 
is relatively new to our soil, the expansion of 
taming facilities and personnel services in the 
aiea has been noteworthy. 

The survey, conducted by the Educational 
and Vocational Guidance Unit (evgu) of the 
ncert notes that the number of schools 
having any kind of vocational guidance totals 
10,546, of which 1,446 schools have either a 
full-time or part-time counsellor who looks 
after the guidance programme. The remaining 
schools have at least one trained careers 
teacher looking after occupational information 
service. The guidance programme in schools 
is carried out under the coordinating and 
supervisory services of state level guidance 
bureaus which exist as part of sies, scerts 


or undei departments of education 

Nineteen states/union tciritorics aic having 
state-level buicaus of educational and voca¬ 
tional guidance or some guidance agency at the 
state-level These aie: Andhia Pradesh, Assam, 
Delhi, Gujaiat, Hatyana, Himachal Pradesh, 
Karnataka, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Maha- 
mhtia, Manipui, Mizouim, Orissa, Punjab. 
Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu, Tupuia, Uttai Pradesh 
and West Bengal. 

Coordination comnutles, at the central and 
distiict level, compiling personnel fiom 
Departments of Education and Industries, look 
aftei smooth functioning in education and 
employments areas. Some guidance seivices are 
also offered at most of the universities and 
employment and mfonnation bureaus. 

A numbei of umvei sides have started full¬ 
time diploma couises in guidance which will in 
due course turn out a substantial number of 
fully trained guidance counsellors. The ncert, 
New Delhi, Madras and Panjab Universities; 
Institute of Vocational Guidance, Bombay; 
College of Education and Guidance, Jabalpur; 
and Allahabad Bureau of Guidance are some 
institutions offeiing such couises. Besides, state 
bureaus of guidance and other state level 
agencies arc also conducting threc-to-six-weeks 
couises for training caieer teachers. 

The evgu, along with state level guidance 
agencies, is preparing guidance literature, charts 
and posters meant for school population, 
parents and teachers These efforts are expected 
to help in facilitating and popularising guidance 
services at the school and community level. 


Childrens Literature 

What is the nature and quality of literatuie our 
children should be exposed to so as to make 
them better citizens with a firm and rounded 
personality ? 

‘Children’s Literature : Preparation and 
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Evaluation’ published by nceri tne.s to 
grapple with this pioblem It is a collection of 
papeis picsented at a seminal conducted by the 
eistwhile Depaitnient of Textbooks of nciiu 
The papers discuss the principles and pi ocedurcs 
for the prepaiation and evaluation ofchildien’s 
liteialuie The seminmians included eminent 
editois of childien's magazines, authois ol 
children's textbooks fiont dilfeient languages, 
educationists, and tcacheis 

The papers adoveate the use of imaginative 
illustrations which help to motivate the child. 
The printing should be attractive so as to 
captuie a child’s mind. Valuc-oi iented litera¬ 
ture is essential to infuse into childien a sense 
of righteousness, it is pointed out. [( also 
stiesses the need to slash down the puces of 
books so as to leach the maximum number of 
childien of the country 

Edited by Di I.S. Shut mu, the bock olleis 
suggestions for the procedures and tools fot 
evaluating children’s liteiaturc 

Alternative Structures in Education 

When 64 pel cent children diopout of the 
system during a span of five ycais, thcic is un¬ 
doubtedly something basically wiong with it, 
says Dr. L.R.N. Srivastava m his study on 
‘Alternative Stiucture for Universalizing First 
Level of Education with Emphasis on Dis¬ 
advantaged Gioup’. Written foi the Regional 
Officei foi Education m Asia and the Pacific, 
Unesco, Bangkok, it is an exhaustive study on 
alternative stiuctuics for education in India. It 
covers all the major piogtamines being conduct¬ 
ed in this field, some of which are discussed 
heie. 

Today, the country has as many as 0,65 
million schools and three million teachers The 
annual budget is of the ordei of Rs 30,000 
million Socio-economic compulsions in 
families, particularly in mral areas and among 
the weaker sections, not-too-relevant naluie of 


cuii icukii pioguimmcs and lack of essential 
facilities in schools me some of the many 
factors that logclhci act as deadweight mound 
the neck of umvcisahsation of education. Even 
the existing facilities foi clementaiy education 
aic not utilised 

(tied! As.scl 

Non-Foimal Education has pioved to be a 
gieat asset in supplementing the cause. It also 
paitly piovides the answci to ihc pioblem not 
merely because its stiength lies in the weakness 
of the foimal system but because it has a 
numbei of stiong points to commend itself’, 
advocates Dr Srivastava 

The mam tin usl of the piogramme is to 
attack the pioblem in the nine educationally 
backward states with legard to childien in the 
agc-gioup 9-14. 

The NCEitr provides academic guidelines, 
picpares model auricula and insliuctional 
mateiial and develops tools of evaluation. At 
the state level additional Diiectois of Education, 
sctrts/sies work hand-m-hand. 

This innovative idea has caught on. A large 
number of agencies aie engaged in its imple¬ 
mentation. The education depaitmenls of the 
states have been i uniting 90 per cent of the non- 
forinal centies 

Relevant Education 

The project Primaly Educatian Cumculum 
Renewal (pecr) aims at qualitative restructu¬ 
ring of the cimicula to make it moie meaningful 
through gradual infusion of innovative ideas 
tested m the expemnental education 
programme. 

A total of 2450 schools in nearly all States 
and UTs are engaged m this piogramme. The 
project will be completed in four phases. The 
first and the second phase started m 1982, phase 
three starts m 1983 and phasefour in 1984which 
will continue up to 1987 By this time the entire 
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pumaiy curuculum for Classes I to V would 
have been renewed and implemented The res¬ 
ponsibility of the project is shared by the Union 
Ministry of Education and nclrt at the 
central level and state governments and union 
territory administrations at their levels The 
project is assisted by Umcef. 

Development Activities in Community Edu¬ 
cation and Paiticipation (pacep) aims to 
secure and incicase participation or the com¬ 
munity in piogrammes of formal and non- 
formal education with a view to increasing the 
level of literacy, specially among women and 
children. It caters to the needs of those m the 
age-group 0-3, 3-6, 6-14, and 15-35 

The fust phase of the project was completed 
in 1981. The second runs through 1982-83. 
Seventy-two additional community centres were 
proposed in the latter. Fifteen states have taken 
up this project Initially in each of them two 
community centres have been established 
Survey of the thirty centres has been completed 
It has been proposed to laise the numbei of 
community centres from 30 to 102 In fact, 94 
centres have already been established by now. 
Evaluation of the project will be undeitaken in 
1983 for which tools arc being developed. 

Another innovative project taken up is 
Comprehensive Access to Pi unary Education 
(cape) which aims to bring to the fold of edu¬ 
cation children in the age-gioup 6-14 who are 
presently out of school. 

The participating states and UTs have been 
grouped into three (first group—14 states and 
UTs; second group—9 states; third group—6 
states and UTs). Group I has 74 TTIs, group 
II has 260 and group III lias only 23 mservice 
training centres. The project has started recently 
and it is too early to conduct an evaluative 
study. 

Pre-school 

Early Childhood Education (ece) has pro¬ 
ved to be a strong supplement to the alter¬ 


natives, The programme has two major 
activities—initiating and sticngthemng the pro¬ 
gramme at the stale level and establishment of 
Chiklicn’s Media Laboiutoiy Under the 
formci a numbei of states have developed pro- 
giamines for then pie-school children They 
have opened nurseiy and kindeigaiten schools, 
balwadis and creches, clc During 1981, training 
centics were established in all paiticipatmg 
states, teacher-educators tiained and nearly 280 
demonstration pie-schools in the sample 
pumaiy schools developed. During 1982-83 
the activities purposed arc, selection of 225 
(125 in the cLiricnt and 100 in the following 
yeai) additional training institutes, training of 
foui (two each yeai) pre-school teacher- 
educatois, training of about 12,000 teacher - 
edncatois (4,000 in 1982 and 8,000 in 1983). 
development of about 1,000 (500 each yeai) 
additional pie-pnmaiy schools in sample 
blocks and an annual evaluation of the impact 
of the piojeet. The project is expected to be 
completed in 1983. 

Toys and Picture Books 

Duung the last five years surveys of locally 
available toys have been undertaken in six states 
and 14 titles of picture story books have been 
prepared and distributed A manual of games 
has been completed and radio progiammes 
have been prepared. The mateiial developed is 
being used by children of pie-primary and 
primary schools in participating states. These 
are also being fed into the Integrated Child 
Development Services Programme and the 
Rural Development Piogramme. 

The Integrated Child Development Services 
Programme functions to leduce the incidence 
of school drop-outs. “The programme will not 
impart formal learning but will develop in each 
child desirable attitudes, values and behavioural 
patterns and aim at providing environmental 
stimulation.” 

Indo-Dutch Child Welfare Project promotes 
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activities to bring about an oveial) development 
of a child The Mobile Cheches pi ovule basic 
child cate facilities to the migrant labour The 
main components of this piogiamme aie bal- 
wadis, tutorial facilities for giown-up ehildten, 
health care, and so on. Howevei, “it has been 
difficult to get suitable and tiamcJ staff to 
work in mobile creches”, according to the 
paper. 

The Non-Graded School System is anolhei 
alternative method to letam students in schools 
and to avoid wastage and stagnation by abolish¬ 
ing the annual examination system and allowing 
each pupil to proceed at Ins own pace. The 
evaluation of the system indicated that theie 
was a definite reduction in the incidence of wast¬ 
age and stagnation in these schools as compar¬ 
ed to that m normal schools. 

Prahar Pathsala helps children to atend 
schools while they are engaged m then eco¬ 
nomic activities and to reduce the number of 
school horns. The Project, though accepted as 
an alternative model, could not sustain for long 
the interest of the pupils. 

The Shift School provides scope to increase 
pupil-teachei ratios and make optimum use of 
educational facilities provided It has become 
the usual practise in the schools of Delhi 


A Gi eal Success 

The Satellite Instructional Television Expen- 
menl extended to mtenois hitheito unieached 
and became a great success Six states were 
selected from which a total of 2400 villages (400 
in each state) were exposed to educational 
pi ogtammes. 

Special slructuies have been devised for the 
different disadvantaged groups of primary 
school age. The second part of the study deals 
mainly with these 

Among others, the ptogramme on Educa- 
lional Development for Women and Girls finds 
an important place Piogrammes for luial popu¬ 
lation, foi socially backwatd groups or areas, 
ui ban slums, pavement dwellers, scheduled 
castes and scheduled tubes, undei privileged, 
nomads and physically and mentally handi¬ 
capped childien have been discussed in depth 
and exhaustive material provided. 

The study also discusses a number of pro- 
giammcs which are planned or needed but as 
yet have not been designed It also brings out 
many other problems lelevant to the issues 
discussed. A numbei of possible suggestions 
which could be useful m providing an altar- 
native strategy to our education system have 
been discussed m this study 
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Comprehensive Access to Primary Education 


The working group on Universalization 
of Elementary Education, set up by the 
Ministry of Education, Government of India, 
at the instance of the Planning Commission, 
in its interim report submitted in 1978, had 
recommended that the strategy for the 
achievement of the goal of universalization 
of elementary education should be to help 
all the children in the age-group 6-14 years 
to learn on a full-time basis, if possible, and 
on a part-time basis, if necessary. It observ¬ 
ed: 

At present our motto is . either full-time 
education or no education at all. This does 
not suit the hard realities of life because 
most children (about 70 per cent of the 
total) have to work in or outside the 
family and are, therefore, compelled to 
drop out on the ground that they cannot 
attend on a whole-time basis. They could 
receive education on a paiHime basis 
but our system does not provide such 
education .. The goal of universal 
elementary education can and should be 
achieved through full-time schooling and 
part-time education ; but either should 

Excerpts from Compiehcnsive cicces to piimaiy edu¬ 
cation, Ceniral Resource Centre, CAPE Gioup, 
NCERT, New Delhi 


be done without sacrificing the basic 
minimum knowledge of literacy, numera¬ 
cy and inculcation of the social and civic 
responsibilities and in both these options 
the content of education should be 
meaningful and relevant to the socio¬ 
economic milieu and needs. Content of 
either channel should be such as does 
not thwart the scope of vertical mobility 
One possible approach to the attainment of 
this goal is the development of a non-formal 
education system as a viable alternative to 
complement the existing formal system. Such 
a system would provide multiple entry 
points into formal schooling and would use 
many of the potential educational resources 
of the community, thus providing an educa¬ 
tion which is more relevant and also more 
accessible to disadvantaged populations 
than the formal system. The unicef- 
assisted project ‘Comprehensive Access to 
Primary Education (cape)*, is a part of 
the effort of the Government of India to 
meet the minimum educational needs of a 
large number of children hitherto unreached 
and to achieve the target of enrolling out- 
of-school children in the age-group 9-14 in 
part-time non-formal education programme. 
Under the project, locally relevant learning 
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ranleuals (learning episodes) are being 
developed in sufficient quantity and variety 
for out-of-school cliildren in the age-gioup 
9-14 by decentiali/mg the process of curri¬ 
culum development The learning episodes 
arc developed through the introduction of 
a training-cum-pioduction mode into the 
curriculum of elementary teacher training 
institutes (ins) and/or into the inservice 
training courses for primary school teachers. 
The learning episodes, after processing and 
refinement, will be used in a netwoik of 
experimental learning centres to be establi- 
slied/adopted and attached to the elemen¬ 
tal y teacher training institutes (ttis) /in- 
service teachers’ training centres (ittcs) in 
the State and Union Territories (uts) parti¬ 
cipating in the project. Thereafter, evaluation 
centres and accreditation services will be 
established in the stale/UTS so as to enable 
the children enrolled in the learning centres 
to receive ciedit/cerlilicate for their acade¬ 
mic achievements... 

Major Focus of Cape 

The major focus of project cape is on 
learners from the disadvantaged popula¬ 
tions, girls and learners from scheduled 
castes, scheduled tribes and backward 
classes, in particular. Among these learners 
are those elementary school-age children 
who have never had the opportunity of 
attending any school and those who have 
dropped out at the early stage of elementary 
education. The project would also cater to 
the needs of slow learners attending formal 
schools The educational programmes being 
developed under project cape are characte¬ 
rized by openness in time and duration of 
learning, openness in curriculum, openness 
in methodologies of instruction and open¬ 


ness m evaluation. The programme is so 
designed as to enable the learners to pro¬ 
gress at then own pace on a part-time basis 
according to the convenience of the 
learners The non-formal education pro¬ 
gramme being developed under the project, 
however, will cover in most cases only 
children in the age-group 9-14 Children m 
the age-gioup 6-8 arc not proposed to be 
covered mainly because of the reason that 
children below nine years of age would not 
be mature enough to benefit through the 
non-formal education programme as also 
because of the fact that inclusion of children 
below the age of nine could indirectly have 
an adverse effect on the efforts for universal 
enrolment of children in the formal schools, 

Process of Curriculum Development 

The salient features of the curricula and 
learning materials being developed under the 
project are their televance to the needs of 
the learners—their flexibility, local specificity 
and relationship to socially useful productive 
work and the welfare of the local commu¬ 
nity and its needs. The curricula and learn¬ 
ing materials arc planned to reach diverse 
groups of children. They form a basis for a 
happy, healthy and productive life for 
children wherever they live. In order to pro¬ 
vide learning experiences which are local- 
specific, flexible and relevant to the needs of 
the learners, the process of curriculum 
development is decentralized. This facilitates 
the development of locally i elevant learning 
materials in sufficient quantity and variety 
so that the learners, especially those belong¬ 
ing to the disadvantaged sections of the 
society, will have access to learning mate¬ 
rials which are closely related to their needs 
and aspirations 
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The enhancement of relevance of content 
through decentralized curiiculum develop¬ 
ment is achieved through the derivation of 
learnable content fiom local-specific and 
real-life problems or issues or situations 
which are of relevance and significance and 
are of immediate concern to the learneis 
The personal, family, community, vocational, 
social and development problems and acti¬ 
vities, inclusive of socially useful productive 
work, provide an important source of 
content for the learning materials. The 
problems are identified on the sites or loca¬ 
lities where the disadvantaged children 
reside The learning materials, thus, are not 
discipline-based textbooks consisting of a 
senes of lessons/cliapteis but are in the form 
of self-contained and independent learning 
units which are multidisciplinary in structure 
and content so as to cater more effectively 
to the needs of learners of different abilities, 
preferences and interests. Such learning 
materials provide sufficient scope for deve¬ 
loping necessary knowledge, skills, interest, 
attitudes and values m the learners. 

Learning materials so developed are 
called learning episodes The main objective 
of a learning episode is to provide an event¬ 
ful and unique learning experience to a 
learner, resulting in further educational 
growth and development. The material 
could be in the form of a capsule, a module, 
or a package, each of which is a self-contain¬ 
ed and independent learning unit or a series 
of such independent units based on the 
specific needs and problems of the learners, 
A module is a self-contained and indepen¬ 
dent learning unit related to a specific real- 
life problem or issue or situation existing in 
the learners’ environment. Thus in most 
cases, real-life problems, events and issues 


form the theme and source of content of the 
modules 

A module which is based on the solution 
to a real-life problem is fuither divided into 
smaller self-contained and independent 
learning units called capsules Each capsule 
is written in a self-learning format, using 
relevant content derived from real-life 
situations and enviionmental experiences of 
the learners. Each capsule is designed to 
develop in the learners specific competence 
(ies) defined in terms of Expected Behaviou¬ 
ral Outcomes (ebos) It is tried out on an 
individual child or a small group of children 
and is then modified Since the solution 
to any problem depends upon the perfor¬ 
mance of a seiies of sub-tasks at a time, 
each capsule deals with a specific sub-task 
Thus, a module consists of several capsules 
and a capsule under a module becomes the 
smallest self-contained and independent 
learning unit 

It is possible to group modules dealing 
with solutions to similar problems under a 
bigger learning unit called a package In 
other words, the modules having certain 
commonalities in terms of the pioblems and 
their solutions form a package. Thus a learn¬ 
ing episode, depending upon the coverage 
of the problems and their solutions, could 
be in the form of a capsule, a module or a 
package. However, the starting point for 
the development of a learning episode is 
the module. All the capsules under it are 
identified only with refeience to the solu¬ 
tion to a specific problem or the theme upon 
which the module is based Subsequently, a 
package is identified when modules dealing 
with similar themes, issues, situations or 
problems and their solutions are developed. 

The packages, the modules and the cap- 
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sules arc assigned numbers. The Hist digit 
from the left indicates the number of the 
I'ACkAC.r, ic 1,2, 3, N, the second digit 
fiom the left indicates the number of the 
Mnnwu tinder the package, ic 1 -1, 1-2, 
1-3.. 1-N and the thild dipit from the left 
indicates the number of the capmii.p, i e 
1-1-1, 1-1-2, 1-1-3 1-l-N. 

The central features of the learning 
episodes are their llexibility and close rela¬ 
tionship of then structure, content and 
methodologies to the environment and the 
community in which tl e learners live. They 
are generated from the environment and 
surroundings of the lcaincis in order to 
ensuie that they have relevance to the socio- 
eonomic and cultural development of diverse 
groups of learners Except m some simple 
cases, many ieal-hfe problems are complex 
and, therefore, the solutions to these pio- 
blems require an inter-disciplinary approach 
Therefoie, being problem-centred and 
work-based, the learning episodes lend 
themselves to the natural integration of 
different subject aicas and disciplines. The 
content and methodologies in the learning 
episodes provide scope for developing the 
competencies related to different subject 
areas and disciplines taught at the elemen¬ 
tary stage of education as well as developing 
skills in problem-solving and decision-mak¬ 
ing, enhancement of self-reliance, self-concept 
and self-control, development ofappropuate 
inteiests, habits, attitudes, and values, and 
in learning how io leant. Thus, education 
of the leaineis is not only jor life but essen¬ 
tially in life itself. Efforts are made to 
establish a continuity between learning ex¬ 
periences acquired in the home and commu¬ 
nity and those acquired under contrived 
situations at the learning centres. 

Under the project, learning materials are 


also being developed for use in situations 
wheie moie formalized and stiuctmed 
learning would be lequiied, especially m 
cme aicas such as literacy, numeracy, 
enviionmental awareness and science-ielated 
skills, These learning materials are also 
being developed in niodulai foimat so as to 
make them suitable for intermittent learning 
and individual pacing of learning 

While the strategies for decentralized 
curnculum development provide for the 
possibility of producing vaneties of learning 
episodes relevant to the needs, preferences 
and interests of diverse groups of learners, 
it is essential that these learning episodes be 
linked to a defined list of critical competen¬ 
cies (behaviourally defined), applicable to 
both in-school and out-of-school learners, 
whatevei the modality of learning may be. 
Therefore, the learning episodes keep in 
view specific Expected Behavioural Outcomes 
(ebos) which would serve as a common 
reference for the evaluation of both m-school 
and out-of-school children so as to enable 
children enrolled m the learning centres to 
obtain proper certification for their achieve¬ 
ment as well as to take advantage of multi¬ 
ple entry facilities in regular full-time 
schools later on, if they so desire. 

The learning episodes are designed to 
impart literacy, numeracy, techniracy and 
functional skills related to solutions of local 
problems and those related to environmen¬ 
tal needs. The number and variety of 
learning episodes are such that the study of 
learning episodes covering about 1,200 hours 
of learners engaged time, spread over a 
period of five terms/semesters of about 120 
working days each, would enable a child in 
the age-group 9-14 (who, in terms of 
competence, is at the level of a new entrant 
in Class I m formal schools) to attain the 
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competencies expected of children by the 
end of five years of primary education in 
formal schools A further study of learning 
episodes covering an additional 1,200 hours 
of learners engaged time, again spread over 
a period of five terms/semesters of about 
120 working days each, would enable him/ 
her to attain the essential competencies ex- 
pected of children at the end of the three- 
year middle stage of education in formal 
schools. Therefore, the study of learning 
episodes covering a total learners engaged 
time of about 2,400 hours, spread over a 
period of ten terms/semesters of 120 work¬ 
ing days each, is expected to enable children 
enrolled in the learning centres to attain the 
essential competencies expected of children 
by the end of eight years of elementary 
education in for nal schools. Thus, it is 
envisaged that in ten terms/semesters cover¬ 
ing a period of about five years, it would he 
possible for a child in the age-group 9-34 
enrolled >n the learning centre to attain the 
essential competencies expected of children 
by the end of eight yeais of elementary 
education in formal schools However, for 
the drop-outs from the formal channel of 
education, the total period of study would 
be less than ten tcrms/sernesters depending 
upon the stage at which they dropped out, 
and on the level of their competence at the 
time of their enrolment in the learning 
centre... 

Production of Learning Episodes 

All the elementary teacher training insti¬ 
tutes in the country are involved in the 
process of development of learning episodes 
under project cape. The learning episodes 
developed by the teacher-trainees may vary 
in quality and, therefore, rcquiie careful 
processing and refinement before they are 
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selected for publication. The draft learning 
episodes developed by the teacher-trainees 
are initially screened by the teacher-educa¬ 
tors and the best of them are selected for 
further processing and refinement The 
processing and refinement of the draft learn¬ 
ing episodes is undertaken with the help of 
workshops of teacher-educators of ttis. 
These workshops are generally conducted at 
a decentralized level. During the workshops 
for processing of learning episodes, each 
component and section of the capsule under 
every module is critically examined and 
modified. 

After processing and refinement, each 
module is subjected to content editing by a 
content specialist and language editing by a 
language expert. This is followed by the 
preparation of appropriate illustrations 
for the capsules under each module. 
The finalized modules are then 
scrutinized by an Advisory Board at the 
State/Union Territory level, and the modules 
approved for publication by the Advisory 
Board are printed for use of children enroll¬ 
ed in the learning centres 

It is proposed to publish some of the 
best modules developed by the teacher- 
tramees every year However, the number 
of learning episodes developed in a State/ 
Union Territory would vary according to 
the number of ttis in the State/UT and the 
number of teacher-trainees admitted to each 
of the ttis every year. By the end of the 
third year of training-cum-production mode 
in ttis, in terms of the number of the 
learning episodes developed, the majority 
of the States will have an adequate number 
of modules developed through their ttis. 
These could be utilized in each of the 
learning centie established/adopted under 
the project. These learning episodes, how- 
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ever, may not cover the whole of the critical 
competencies expected to be attained by a 
learner They may also not be as local-speci- 
fic as is, ultimately, desirable. Nevertheless 
as the piocess of training-cum-production 
mode continues in Tils and more learning 
episodes are developed and published during 
the subsequent years, the learning episodes 
will inevitably become more and moie 
local-specific m relation to a particular tti 
In the case of states and Union Territo¬ 
ries wheie the number of tiis remains 
small, even at the end of the third year of 
training-cum-production mode m ms, the 
numbci of learning episodes developed and 
published may not be sufficient for establi¬ 
shing or adopting learning centres under the 
project In order to overcome this problem 
at the initial stages, it is proposed to utilize 
learning episodes developed in the neigh¬ 
bouring States and Union Territories, but 
having suvulaiity in ceitain respects with the 
problems and conditions of these states/ 
Union Teiritories. No doubt, local relevance 
of the learning episodes will certainly be 
affected even if the aieas have certain simi¬ 
larities in terms or the socio-agio-economic 
variables Tlierefoie, as soon as a sufficient 
quantity of local-specific learning episodes 
are published and made available to the 
learning centres m a state or Union Terri¬ 
tory, the utilization of learning episodes 
developed in its neighbouring states and 
Union Territories will be discontinued 

Establishment of Learning Centres 

The majority of out-of-school children 
belong to the disadvantaged sections of the 
community including the scheduled castes 
and scheduled tribes, backward classes, 
landless agricultural labourers and urban 
slum dwellers Most of them are not attract¬ 


ed towards formal schools because of 
reasons which are predominantly socio-eco¬ 
nomic. Boys and girls from the disadvantag¬ 
ed populations are required to help to 
augment the income of their families and 
to help in household chores The need, 
therefore, is to provide educational facilities 
according to the convenience of the out-of¬ 
school children m regard to places and 
timings and in a manner in which such 
children would be in a position to complete 
at least the elementary stage of education 
within a short time, simultaneously cairying 
on with their work required by their fami¬ 
lies Therefore, the learning centres under 
project cape aie proposed to be established 
in localities/villages of disadvantaged popu¬ 
lations having a large number of out-of¬ 
school children in the age-group 9-14 

Admission to the learning centres will 
be open to any child in the age-group 9-14 
and grouping, if any, of children will be 
done only on the basis of the entry level 
performance and not on the basis of the age 
of the children. The educational programmes 
at the learning centres will be so designed 
as to enable the learnei s to progress at their 
own pace 

Under the scheme of non-formal educa¬ 
tion for elementary age-group children 
sponsored by the Ministry of Education, 
Government of India, a large number of 
non-formal education centres have already 
been established in the states and Union 
Teiritories, especially in the nine education¬ 
ally backward states—Andhra Pradesh, 
Assam, Bihar, Jammu and Kashmir, Madhya 
Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, Orissa, Rajasthan 
and West Bengal—in which the number of 
out-of-school children in the age-group 9-14 
are disproportionately larger In the case of 
states/Tus which have already established 
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non-formal education centres, the state/ur 
government would either establish separate 
learning centres under project cape or adopt 
some of the exiting non-formal education 
centres and convert them into learning 
centres under the project Once the existing 
non-formal education centres in a state/ur 
aie adopted under project cape they would 
be lun by using exclusively the learning 
episodes developed and published under 
the project. In the case of states/UTs which 
have no functioning non-formal education 
centres, it is envisaged that the state/ur 
government would establish an adequate 
number of learning centres for implementa¬ 
tion of the second phase of project cape. 

Learning centres are proposed to be 
established/adopted in two stages—pilot 
stage and wider introduction stage. Dunng 
the pilot stage, one learning centre attached 
to each of the ttis/ittcs will be established/ 
adopted by the state/Union Ten ttory gove¬ 
rnment. The pilot stage will be followed by 
the wider introduction stage dining which a 
few additional learning centies around 
selected ttis/ittcs will be eslablished/adopt- 
ed by the state/Union Territory government. 
The number of learning centres attached to 
a tti/ittc would, however, vary from one 
to five per tti/ittc depending upon the 
number of out-of-school children available 
in the localities around it The total number 
of learning centres proposed to be establish¬ 
ed/adopted ia a State/Union Territory 
would, however, average out three per 
tti/ittc while individually vaiying from one 
to five per tti/ittc... 

Establishment of Evaluation Centres 

Associated with the establishment/adop¬ 
tion of the learning centres is the develop¬ 


ment of question banks and establishment 
of evaluation centres for acci editation and 
ceitification of leaineis enrolled in the 
learning ccnties The test items for question 
banks are being developed with the help of 
teacher-educatois and nisei vice teachers 
and these will be stored eiLher in the form 
of books/cards and/oi m small computers 
in the evaluation centres. Although intiicate, 
complex and sophisticated at the development 
stage, care will be taken to make evaluation 
procedures as simple as possible State-wide 
and nation-wide nouns will emerge for 
deriving grades and foi inter-district and 
inter-state comparison. 

The evaluation centies and accieditation 
services are proposed to be established in 
three stages. Dunng the first stage one 
evaluation centre will be established at the 
rdrc (sie/scert) level m each state/Union 
Territory. The remaining stages will see the 
establishment of evaluation centies and 
accreditation services by the state/Union 
Teiriloiy government at the distnct level 
and possibly below at the education district/ 
block level These would become the bases 
of decentralized accreditation services leading 
to the development of an open learning 
system. 

Research and Development Activities 

In order to implement the project effecti¬ 
vely it is imperative that simultaneous 
attempts are made to collect and analyse 
supporting data on all the academic and 
administrative aspects of the project, There¬ 
fore, it is proposed to take up systematic 
evaluation of the project as a whole as well 
as the different components in the imple¬ 
mentation of the project, In addition to this, 
it is also proposed to take up centrally 
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sponsoied research studies related to the 
different aspects of the project such as 
factors related to the methodologies in the 
development and try-out of learning epi¬ 
sodes, stiategies and methodologies for 
imparting education to children ftom the 
disadvantaged populations and planning and 
oiganization of learning activities m learning 
centres. 

Another vital area of research in the 


context of project cape is one associated 
with the learning disabilities of learners from 
the disadvantaged populations. The scope 
of these studies would covei a wide range 
of vanables such as styles of learning, pio- 
cess of cognitive, psycho-motor and affective 
development, linguistic development, visual 
communication, typographical factors in 
communication, etc. 
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Authority and Freedom in Play 

K. Rajagopalan 
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piactised today by top athletes of the world 
The living, eating and sleeping habits of a 
woilcl athlete under naming approximates 
to that of an ancient Rislu (sage) m rigour 
and self-discipline. Again, play could be 
a very serious aftair and of concern to some 
A Test batsman in cricket should be eter¬ 
nally vigilant of his form and health if he 
wishes to keep his place in the team. 

It is dangerous for students to imagine 
that the playfield is an area whcie they 
could exercise maximum liberty. The very 
free-play and spontaneity of play entails 
and carries with it some implied and in¬ 
herent responsibility. None to my knowlcgc 
who failed to sense this truth, won any worth¬ 
while lecognilion or honour on the sports- 
field No one who fails to adopt the self- 
discipline needed could achieve the freedom 
they seek m the form of play It takes 
months of rigorous and disciplined practice 
before a batsman can face good bowling in 
cricket with freedom and ease. This applies 
equally to all branches of sport 

If you have desire to be free from the 
annoying compulsion of looking at the key- 
boaidofa typewriter every time you type 
you should subject yourself initially to the 
bothersome and monotonous fingering 
exercises When once you pass tluough, 
the initial discipline you need not consult 
the key-board eveiy time and you attain a 
freedom that is denied to one who sought 
to be fiee right from the beginning. 

Much of the trouble that lias arisen 
among students is due to the failure of 
educationists and student-leaders to lecog- 
nize the fact that freedom for an adult 
citizen is different from that of a student. 
There is a tendency and temptation, espe¬ 
cially in a rising democracy such as ours,' 
to equate both the types of freedom Once 


one has been enioiled as a student, be it in 
school, college or university, he ought m 
necessity to foiefeit a certain degree of free¬ 
dom In a legal sense, a student is asoit 
of client in his relationship to those who 
educate him, and in a sociological sense he 
is in the positron of a waid It is a fallacy 
to demand for himself the fieedom of an 
adult citizen. 

This lestrietion of fieedom is more 
emphatically evident when the student goes 
to the playfield. For, the speed, the special 
skills, and hazards of bodily injuiy and 
chances and temptations that are ever 
present lor the abuse of freedom, should 
bind him to gieatei measures of self- 
restraint and discipline It is enough if you 
wear a cap or hat when you go out for a 
walk But it is necessaiy that you should 
wcai a ciash-helmct when you go forspeed- 
riding A wicket-keeper inciicket has got 
to wear heavy pads and gloves that surely 
restrict his freedom of movements 

The amount of freedom that we could 
give to students on the playfield would 
match iheir maturity In proportion to 
their ability for self-management, we could 
give them freedom in participation. To 
illustrate, a physical education teachei 
might allow Class X or XII boys to play 
hockey among themselves with a student- 
leader for supervision But he may not 
issue hockey sticks for Class V children 
unless the activity is controlled and super¬ 
vised by a responsible stall member - Matu¬ 
rity, then, could be one of the considerations 
for the grant of fieedom on the playfield 

So far, about aspects of freedom on the 
playfied as applicable to every society. But 
in reference to our country the behaviour 
pattern of students on the playfield has 
certain additional significance The tradi- 
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Evaluating Pupil’s Learning in Mathematics 


V,P. Gupta 

Primary Curriculum Development Cell 
MCERT, New Delhi 


Mathematics curriculum for the primary 
stage of education is aimed at ( i) thorough 
understanding of mathematical concepts, 
processes and skills; (ii) developing in 
children the ability to perform various 
number operations skilfully and intelli¬ 
gently; and (Hi) providing a wide variety 
of learning experiences that will ensure the 
ability of the pupils to apply when the need 
arises, mathematical concepts, processes, 
skills, and quantitative procedures effecti¬ 
vely in practical situations, both in and out 
of school, 

Development of Competencies 

To achieve these aims, it is necessary to 
identify those competencies that are most 
essential for enabling children to lead 
functional life in society after completing 
primary education, or to undeitake the 
study of mathematics at the subsequent 
stages of education. Keeping this in view, 
the Primary Cuiriculum Development Cell, 
ncert under the Primaty Education Cuin- 
culuni Renewal Project has identified a set 
of essential competencies in the area of 
mathematics that are required to be deve¬ 


loped in children at the primary stage of 
education. The competencies have been so 
identified that these are to be developed at 
the masteiy level by each child so as to lay 
a sound foundation during the primary 
stage of education. Also, to ensure proper 
development of the desired competencies, 
it is essential that the learning outcomes of 
each child are evaluated continuously. 

Evaluation Technique 

Evaluation in mathemetics offers some 
problems as compared to other subjects of 
learning at the primary stage The learning 
of a mathematical concept is not possible 
until the previous concepts are learnt 
thoroughly by children. Evaluation, there¬ 
fore, needs to be done when the process of 
teaching-learning is taking place. Evaluation 
seeks to know how much children have 
learnt and how much they have yet to 
learn hi fact, the emphasis is on the later. 
The teacher should make all efforts to help 
the children who have not acquired the 
desired level of achievement. If the children 
are evaluated at the end of each unit or 
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topic and weaknesses in the learning of an 
individual child me removed, the children 
at the time of summatise evaluation done 
at the end of a term or a year would not 
show any major or serious deficiency in their 
learning 

Evaluation may be done with a variety 
of techniques and tools. Some of the suit¬ 
able techniques that can be adopted for 
evaluation at the pnmaiy stage are - 

1. Oral testing 

2, Observation 

3 Written testing 

At the primary stage, in fact, no rigid 
sysLern of evaluation can be prescribed The 
choice of technique's) mainly depends upon 
thenatuie of the competency to be develop¬ 
ed in the clnldien Evaluation integrated 
with the process of learning and a system 
of continuous recoiding of the progress of 
the pupils on the basis of oral testing and 
observation is desirable especially at the 
eailier slages of primary evaluation, i e. 
classes I and II The use of the technique of 
written test for evaluation can wait till the 
child comes to Class III However, u does 
not mean that the wi itten test technique is 
not to be employed at all in classes I and 
II. It can be, if it is found essential. At the 
early stages, oral testing has got many 
advantages It provides an indication of how 
well the children have learnt the concept(s) 
and in which concept(s) they need remedial 
work. As soon as the child makes a mistake 
while responding orally to a question asked 
by the teacher, the same can immediately be 
pointed out to the child and a suitable 
method of remedying the same may be 
suggested then and there 

Example 1 

To evaluate children’s ability to name 


correctly and in sequence the numbers up 
to 100, the procedure of oral testing is 
appiopiiate The teacher may ask an indi¬ 
vidual child to name numbers in his/her 
presence When the child is responding, the 
teacher can easily locate the errors m his 
learning. The errors may be of pronouncing 
correctly the number names or may be of 
sequential order of the numbers. Some¬ 
times, it is also found that the child pro¬ 
nounces (he number names correctly and in 
i ight sequence but with hesitation All these 
would indicate that the child does not have 
mastery over the number names. After 
knowing the nature of shortcomings a parti- 
culai child has, the teacher should suggest 
remedial work to him with a view to 
improving Ins learnings. 

Exampi f 2 

To evaluate children’s ability to identify 
the operation involved in a given problem, 
the technique of oral testing can be employ- 
ed Let the childien be asked a problem of 
the following type : 

If Ram has 8 toffees and his sister has 3 

toffees, how many toffees in all do they 

have 

The children may be asked to tell the 
operation involved in the problem stated 
above. In case some of them find it difficult 
to respond, a hint such as “toffees in all" 
may be given bv the teacher and then the 
teacher should see how many of them have 
now responded correctly. In this way, the 
teacher by putting several problems of this 
type can easily know about those children 
who have jet to develop the ability of iden¬ 
tifying the operation involved in a given 
problem. 

Besides oral testing, use of materials, aids 
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and play-way activities, such as educational 
games puzzles, riddles, etc. used in teaching 
the concepts, processes, etc may be made 
for evaluation purposes. 

Example 3 

To evaluate a child's learning of basic 
addition facts, the following activities may 
be used The class is divided into four teams 
The teacher writes on the blackboard in 4 
colums some addition facts (without ans- 
weis) as shown below : 


Team A 

Team IS 

Team C 

Team D 

5 + 4= 

6 + 7 = 

8 + 9= 

5+5 = 

8+5= 

7+5= 

9 + 2= 

4+7= 

8 + 6= 

9 + 7= 

3+8 = 

9+3 = 

3 + 9= 

8+4= 

7+6= 

4 + 8 = 

The teams 

sit in rows 

just in front of the 


columns made on the blackboard for the 
respective teams. On the signal of the teacher, 
the first child of each of the teams would 
come forward to the blackboard and write 
the answers of the facts written on the board 
for his team. In this way, the teacher can 
evaluate the learning of the first child of 
each of the four teams, i e learning of four 
children at a time will be evaluated. 
Similarly, by changing the sets of addition 
facts, the learning of all the second players 
of all the four teams would be evaluated 
Following this process, the teacher can 
evaluate each child’s learning of basic 
addition facts 

The other way of evaluating a pupil's 
learning could be based on the child’s day-to- 
day work including home assignments given 
to him from time to time. The work done by 
the children in home assignments would 
indicate their level of learning It would also 


indicate how fast the child is learning the 
new concepts, processes, and skills 

On the basis of evaluation done through 
am of the techniques, the teacher can iden¬ 
tify pupils who have not learnt up to the 
desired extent of what has been taught to 
them. In the case of those who have not 
learnt up to the desired level, the teacher 
on examining the individual child's short¬ 
comings should provide remedial work. It is 
not necessary that all children would make 
the same type of mistakes as shown below. 

Example 4 


Let the children be asked to multiply 25 
by 5 and let us assume that they provide 
the following type of solutions , 


a) 25 

b) 25 

c) 25 

X 5 

x 5 

x 5 

125 

30 

105 

d) 25 

c) 25 

f) 25 

X 5 

X 5 

X 5 

45 

1025 

95 

Out of the six 

solutions 

given above only 

solution (a) is 

correct 

and all other solu- 


tions are incorrect. The mistakes in all the 
five incorrect solutions vary. For instance, in 
solution (b) the child has confusion between 
the symbols of multiplication ‘X’ and addi¬ 
tion In solution (c), the child has not 

included the carry-over. The children who 
have obtained these incorrect solutions need 
a different type of remedial work. The 
teacher should help the children m over¬ 
coming such weaknesses on an individual 
basis. 
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Evaluating the child's process of learning 
along with the pioduct of learning is very 
essential Obtaining a correct solution of a 
question does not piovidc guaiantcc for the 
child’s thotough learning. 

Example 5 

For evaluating a child’s ability to make 
use of subtraction fads, let the pupils be 
asked to lespoml to the following questions : 

(i) 3—2-- (ii) 15 — 8= (ni) 9 6= 

(iv) 5—2= (v) 13-9= (vi) 7—4= 

It is just possible that a particulai child 
might have cortecly answered these ques¬ 
tions by counting on. He may not have the 
mastery over subtraction facts, The use of 
subtraction facts by children can easily be 
ensuied by observing the children when 
they are at work 

Example 6 

Foi evaluating a child’s ability to make 
use of multiplication facts, the teacher may 
ask the pupils problems of the following 
type. 

If there are 8 apples in one bag, how 

many apples are there in 3 such bags ? 

Obtaining the answer ‘24 apples’ from 
a child will not ensure that has developed 
the ability of using multiplication facts. It is 
just possible that a particular child might 
have obtained the correct answer by count¬ 
ing the first group of 8 applies in one bag 
and then through the second and third 
groups 

It is, therefore, necessary that the teacher 
should evaluate the piocess of learning 
along with the product of learning. 

Mathematics is a subject wheie any kind 
of error/mistake, however negligible, is not 


desirable Enors may be of different kinds. 
The children may commit eirors in obtaining 
the final answci due to wiong numerical 
calculations, or they may have got the 
correct answer but the logic and mathema¬ 
tical symbols, etc used may be wrong. Such 
eirors always adveisely affect the child m 
his/her fui tlicr learning Below is an example 
of the types of errors that children of the 
pi ninny stage normally commit . 

Example 7 

Express 6 hours in seconds 
A child's solution 

6 hours 
X 60 

360 

x60 

21 600 seconds 

Amwei . 21600 seconds 

The above solution of the child has many 
errors The result of multiplying 6 hours by 
60 cannot be an absolute number, it should 
rather have a proper unit Similarly, the 
Jesuit of multiplying a number (360) by 
another number (60) should be an absolute 
number and it should not have a unit. The 
correct solution would be as follows 

1 hour = 60 minutes 

Therefore, 6 hours = 60 minutes x 6 

= 360 minutes 

further, 1 minute = 60 seconds 
so, 360 minutes = 21600 seconds 
Thus, 6 hours = 21600 seconds 

In view of the above, it is necessaiy that 
the teacher should examine the child’s solu 
tion minutely, point outthe errors in the solu- 
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fions to the child and provide the necessaiy 
help/guidance to him 

Besides understanding various mathe¬ 
matical concepts, pupils have to develop 
skill in computation and the amount of 
pi ogress achieved in developing skills m 
computation may be evaluaied through 
class work The teacher may note the speed 
and nccuiacy with which each child works 
and the maturity with which he uses various 
computational skills m solving various 
problems. Once it is ensured that the 
children have developed mastery over basic 
facts of addition and multiplication, he 
should not make use of the counting 
proceduie in situations where the use of facts 
would have been more efficient 

Diagnostic Test 

As soon as the teaching of a unit/sub- 
unit is over, a test, called diagnostic test, 
developed pteferably by the teacher should 
be administered to the children with a view 
to locating gaps and shortcomings in their 
learning of that unit/sub-unit. 

The following procedure may be adopted 
m the construction of a diagnostic test: 

(a) Content analysis : The first step m the 
construction of a diagnostic test is the 
content analysis. For example, let us con¬ 
sider the unit of addition of number. Before 
analysing the unit into various learning 
points the teacher should have thorough 
knowledge and understanding of various 
learning points of the unit. The unit may 
include the following learning points : 

1 Concept of addition—apiocessof 
putting together 

2 Addition of numbers, sums not to 
exceed 10 


3 Column addition of numbeis, sums 
not to exceed 10 

4 Zero combinations. 

5 Addition of one-digit number to a 
two-digit number without carrying 

6 Addition of two numbers of two 
digits without carrying. 

7. Addition of three or more numbers 
of two or three digits without carry¬ 
ing 

8 The 100 basic addition facts. 

Addition of one-digit numbei to a 
two-digit number with carrying. 

10 Addition of two/or three-digit 
numbers. 

1 1 Application of the concept of addi¬ 
tion m different situations. 

(b) Constmction of test-items The next 
step is to prepare test items for each of the 
learning points. The items should be worded 
in clear, simple and unambiguous language. 
The items should cover a large vaiiety of 
questions on each of the learning points 

(c) Anangcment of the items . When the 
items of various learning points are ready, 
these are to be a arranged in the foim 
of a test The items prepared on a parti¬ 
cular learning point should occur together 
The items on different learningpoints should 
be arranged in order of difficulty level of 
learning points The test is now ready for 
the use. 

Analysis and Remedial Teaching 

After administering the dignostic test, 
its result should be analysed for interpre¬ 
tation leading to the identification of weak- 
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nesses in the learning of children. The 
responses of each and every child have to be 
examined thoroughly, noting down the 
nature of difficulty, if any The difficulties 
of pupils in the unit of ‘addition of 
numbers’ may 1 elate to the following. 

J. Concept of addition 

2 The 100 basic addition facts 

3 Arranging numbers in columns 

4. Carrying m column addition 

5. Carrying to the next column 

6. Recording the answer figure corre¬ 
ctly 

7. Skipping to combine figures that 
are easy to add instead of taking 
them as they come 

8 Applying the concept of addition in 
different situations. 

The difficulties identified can further be 
classified under two categories : 

1 Difficulties experienced by the 
majority of pupils. 

2. Difficulties experienced by an in¬ 
dividual child. 

These difficulties have to be studied with a 
view to finding out the reasons for their 
occurrence The teacher with the help of 
interviewing the pupil can also come to a 
final conclusion regarding the difficulties of 
the pupil that stand in this way of learning. 
After determining these reasons, suitable 
remedial work should be provided For 
each of these learning difficulties, remedial 
exercises may be prepared and given to the 
children to ensure that they have thoroughly 
learnt the concerned points. 

After remedial teaching, it would be 
better if a parallel diagnostic test is aimini- 


tered to see the effectiveness of remedial 
leaching In this way the teaching-learning 
processes can be made more effective 

Now, before starting the teaching of a 
new unit/sub-unit, it is necessaiy to find out 
whether the children are ready for the 
learning of new concepts of the umt/sub- 
unit or not; whether they have acquired 
mastery over the prerequisite concepts or 
not. For instance, if the new concept to 
be taught is the ‘addition of unlike frac¬ 
tions’, it is essential to find out whether or 
not the children have the ability to add like 
fractions and to obtain fractions equivalent 
to a given fraction. To ascertain that the 
children have learnt thoroughly the pre¬ 
requisite concepts, processes, skills, etc. a 
test of short duration, say of 15 minutes, 
may be initiated 

Finally, evaluation of children’s consoli¬ 
dated learning which they have acquired 
over a specific period of time, say two months, 
is also necessary. It is not sound to 
assume that if children have done well at the 
time when the concepts, skills, etc. were 
taught, they have acquired mastery over 
those concepts The assignments given at 
that time in the form of tests might have 
contained examples, problems and proce¬ 
dures taught to the children just then. It 
is also possible that the tests may have 
contained the type of questions that were 
used while teaching, The children might 
have remembered the questions and proce¬ 
dures of solving them by rote that were 
used or explained a day or two earlier and 
thus were able to obtain correct solutions 
without really understanding the concepts, 
processes, etc. The teacher may take the 
help of miscellaneous exercises given m the 
textbooks and get children’s consolidated 
learning evaluated □ 
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Environment as a Basis for Meaningful Learning 
in Primary Education 


The immediate surroundings of the child 
play a very important role as a basis for 
meaningful learning. While it is not a new 
idea, it assumes great importance today, as 
we attempt to make child’s learning more 
effective and relevant Let us consider what 
we expect of a child who has been through 
primary school education. The primary 
education should develop : 

—the ability to speak, read and wiite, 

—the mathematical concepts and skills 
needed for dealing with money, 
measurement and other life^situations, 

—the skill of obseivatron, logical 
thinking, scientific attitudes towards 
learning, 

—aesthetic senses and foster creativity of 
all kinds—music, drama, art, etc 

—the body through games, sports, 

—good habits and attitudes—team spiiit, 
cooperation, responsibility, tolerance, 
cleanliness, etc 


Far more details please see , 

Using the emiumment as a biisnfoi meaningful 
learning in pumaiy education, Pi unary Curriculum 
Development Cell, NCER.T, New Delhi, 1980 


—a desire to serve the community, 

—an appreciation of his heritage and 
culture and strengthen the child’s root 
in his own community. 

The above expectations can be effectively 
achieved through an environmental approach 
to learning which involves the child in acti¬ 
vities using objects and situations from the 
world around him, leads him to think for 
himself, to develop curiosity and links 
together many subjects. To illustrate the 
point take the following example Ratna is 
a new teacher in Class 1 of a primary school 
Today she is meeting her class for the first 
time and has decided to spend some time 
knowing the names of the children, finding 
out about them and their families and 
oigamzing an informal lesson without 
textbooks 

“Rani, what a prelty shirt you are 
wearing ! What colour is it 7 ” 

“It is red, Madam. My mother stitched 
ltfoi me. Red is my favourite colour.” 
“Madam, I too have a red shirt like 
Rani’s only it has little flowers on it”, 
says Gita t "T like red the best of all 
colours.” 
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“How many other childicn heie like 
red?", asks Ratna 

She finds by talking to the othei children 
their prefeiences of colours - some like green, 
others yellow and still others blue She 
divides the class into gioups and sends them 
outside to collect (or point out) objects which 
are of these colours. “Look caicfully, and 
pick up as many things as you can find 
which are red m colour", she tells the first 
group Similar instructions are given to the 
yellow, green and blue groups 

Fifteen to twenty minutes later the groups 
reassemble m the classioom They arrange 
their collections on the flooi and each child 
explains to the class what he/she has found, 
where it was found and speaks a few words 
about the objects. The red group collects a 
flower, a piece of icd eardboaid from a 
packet of tea, a torn red kite, a red ribbon, 
a brick, a piece of red cloth, a red chilly ob¬ 
tained from the grocer’s shop near the school 
gate, a piece of a red pencil, a bit of icd 
wool and a piece from a red tin-can. 

Ratna helps the discussion along, inviting 
comments fiom the children on the souice 
of each object, its use, the different shades 
of the same colour, diifeiences in shape, size, 
texture and so on She asks the group to 
sort out the objects on the basis of these 
qualities 

When each group has shown its collection 
theie is great excitement as they want to 
know which group has the hugest number 
of things Children m each group count 
their objects and announce the results. 
This leads to l'uithcr discussion on which 
gioup had the most, the least number of 
objects, whether theie are more 01 less or 
the same number of objects in one group as 
compared to another. After discussing these 
issues, the children sit down to di aw some 


of the objects they have collected All too 
soon the bell rings and it is time for the 
children to leave. They go home happily, 
promising to bring more objects from their 
homes to add to their collections. 

Ratna sits back to analyse what the 
children have learnt that day 

1. They can recognize the four 
colours red, yellow, green and 
blue 

2. They work with great interest, espe¬ 
cially when dealing with familiar 
objects from the world around 
them. 

3. There is cooperation developing as 
a result of group work and friend¬ 
ships are being formed 

4 Self-confidence comes as a result of 
explaining their findings to each 
other. 

5. They use their eyes to look, to 
observe, their hands to feel and to 
draw, their noses to smell, all their 
senses ate used and sharpened. 

6 They leain new words, names of 
objects, words describing them and 
they try to express in simple 
sentences. 

7. They try to sort out their collections 
on the basis of different qualities. 

8 They piactise counting and learn 
the meaning of ‘more than’, Mess 
than’, ‘equals’, ‘most’, ‘least’, etc 

9. They enjoy drawing these objects 
and artanging them in patterns 

Ratna feels her first day with the class has 
been a success She goes home planning for 
more of such sessions. 

Let us consider Ratna’s lesson to see 
what we can, as teachers, learn from it, 
Objects found m the environment were used 
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so as to develop in the childien the skills of 
obseivation and classification, to impiove 
vocabulary, to practise counting to develop 
concepts of size, shape, textuie and mathe¬ 
matics It was an integiated approach in 
which different subjects wete not separated 
The childien went out of class for a 
short time, but much useful work was done 
in the classroom afier they returned 
Children found their tasks most inteiesting 
as they dealt with famihai things, easily 
found by them. They developed team-spirit 
and learnt to woik together with 
responsibility. 

As environmental studies approach req¬ 
uires the teacher to spend much time in 
planning what is to be done Howcvei, the 
enthusiasm with which the children involve 
themselves in the various activities, their 
increasing desire to learn and the inteiest 
aroused in both teacher and students makes 
it worthwhile Children taught in this way 
are ‘learning to leatn for themselves’, 
education becomes more meaningful, the 
teacher and the child are often finding out 
togetber- 

The Environment 

The earth, with all its living cieatures, 
dependent on each other and on certain 
physical conditions for life, forms the total 
environment in which we live, Within this 
there is enormous variety. To a child, his 
home, lus family and friends, his school 
form the most important enviionment The 
home (or school) is situated in a neighbour- 
hood—either a city, a village or a jhuggi- 
basti—which is the local environment. 

The seas, rivers, lakes mountains, valleys, 
buds, insects, flowers, tiees and other things 
make up the natural environment. Man has. 


in many places, changed the face of the eaith 
cieating a man-made environment. 

However, we should not consider only 
things as part of the environment Our way 
of life, the leJutionships between people, our 
traditions—all these form (he cultural 
environment These diffeient aspects are all 
inter-iclated, affecting one anothei 

Environmental studies is an approach 
where the education is thiough the environ¬ 
ment, i.e. using environment foi the develop¬ 
ment of learning skills The education is also 
about the environment, i.e learning facts and 
information pertaining to the environment. 
In so doing a child also learns how to 
appreciate, ptotect and maintain the envi¬ 
ionment, i e education for the enviionment. 

In the pi imary school the child learns the 
basic skills of communication However, 
while he is learning these skills he is also 
acquiring some information about the world 
and learning to look after it in a limited 
way. 

As we have stated earlier environmental 
studies provides an effective and different 
approach to teaching-learning, the major 
difference being that in the traditional 
method the child is generally a passive 
listener while in an environmental studies 
approach the child is an active participant 
in the teaching-learning process. In this 
process the child observes, asks questions, 
conducts experiments, makes intei pretauons 
and attempts to seek answers Such acti¬ 
vities will encourage group discussions 
among the children and between the teacher 
and the children, rather than their acce¬ 
pting only what is given in textbooks, it 
will develop in the children the habit of 
finding out by various methods for details 
about the topic they are studying than are 
available in the textbook It will permit the 
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■child to m alee decisions and help him in 
acquiiing suitable values, which might 
otherwise only be imposed on him 

Depending on the means available to 
the teacher a wide variety of methods can 
and should be used It is important to 
Tealize that the syllabus is a guide to the 
teacher Much more learning takes place 
using this approach provided the teacher 
remains flexible and does not rigidly follow 
the syllabus 

The Skills 

I n the primary classes, a child has to deve¬ 
lop the skills which he will need later on to 
examine and inteipret scientific, historical, 
geographical and sociological data collected 
from his environment. These skills may be 
put into the following three main groups 

1, The Basic Skills 

These skills are needed for communica¬ 
tion m a variety of ways. They include : 

(a) Language : Spoken—conversation, 

interviews. Written-prose, poetry, 
factual reporting, imaginative writing 

( b) Mathematics , Starting from simple 
counting, sorting, measurement, addi¬ 
tion, subtraction, multiplication and 
division, fractions, decimals, averages, 
precentages, etc leading to more ad¬ 
vanced graphs and statistical 
methods 

'{(') Creative art ; All forms of art, craft, 
dance, drama, music. 

2. The Study Skills 

The development of study skills is neces¬ 
sary for the scientific and systematic study 
-of ail subjects in later years An environ¬ 
mental studies approach places gi eater 
emphasis on these skills than was done 
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in the traditional methods These skills 

include : 

(a) Ohsetvation, collection, grouping, 
classsification of (i) objects—leaves, 
plants, stones, etc., (ii) events— 
tiafiic survey, birthdays, etc. and 
(Hi) other items—height, weight, age, 
etc. 

(/?) Experimentation: Finding out by 
doing. This generally involves three 
steps : (?) observation, (ii) accurate 
and caieful recording of data and 
{ti() making an inference or reaching 
a conclusion Experiments may in¬ 
clude making estimates, graphical 
representation of data. 

(c) Seeking information : Children may 
obtain information from people. This 
implies the ability to pose precise 
questions and to seek answers from 
suitable persons Information may 
also be obtained from books, atlases, 
dictionaries, magazines and text¬ 
books. 

(d) Pictonal representation. This may 
include graphs, simple maps involv¬ 
ing understanding of direction, scale, 
routes and location of objects/places. 

3. The Social Skills 

Environmental studies give plenty of 
opportunity for group activity leading to the 
development of leadership, cooperation, and 
team-spirit, sharing, tolerance and respect 
foi others’ beliefs, suitable attitudes towards 
other people in the world—friends, parents, 
teachers—those who work for us, respect 
for living things in the environment, love 
of nature, cleanliness, etc 

The Activities 

Each activity or group of activities leads 
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to a number of skills, that is, it is an inle¬ 
grated study, which develops knowledge in 
a number of areas It must be remembered 
that environmental studies does noL mean 
that the students spend all their time out¬ 
side the classroom The first outdoor 
activity is usually a stalling point for a 
number of further activities which may 
take place inside the classroom 

It is necessary for the teacher to plan 
the activities so that the children are interes¬ 
ted and kept busy for a sufficiently long 
time Without planning, the lessons may 
become useless as the children finish the 
activities quickly, and they do not take 
trouble to record them carefully and do not 
know how to use the collected information. 
In the first few attempts the teacher will 
perhaps feel that the traditional passive 


method where information is merely fed 
into the children is much easier to handle, 
especially with a large number of students. 
If, however, children get used to working in 
small groups, they become more indepen¬ 
dent of the teachers for their learning, 
leaving the teacher free to give more atten¬ 
tion to the weaker students 

Another important point which might 
be considered is that all lessons may not 
lend themselves to this activity style of 
teaching There will still be need for lessons 
to : (?) reinforce concepts which have been 
introduced by an environmental activity, 
i.e. diill in mathematical operations, and 
(it) introduce ideas which are not connected 
with the immediate environment, 1 e. know¬ 
ledge about distant lands. □ 
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CreaLivity and Teaching of Science at the 

Primary Level 


A.B Saxena 

Leciuiei in Phvw, Regional College of Education, Bhopal 


The importance of fostiring creativity 
in classioom cannot be ovei-emphasized It 
is a matter of concern to teachers, psycho¬ 
logists, teacher cducatois that creativity 
declines from 90 to 10 per cent among 
children while they grow 1'iomthc age of 
five to seven years, and further by 22 per cent 
as they grow from eight omvaids. For the 
purpose of this paper ciealivily means what 
Ton mice defines as ‘the piocess of 
becoming sensitive to pioblems, deficiencies, 
gaps in knowledge, missing elements, dishar¬ 
monies and so on* identifying the difficulty, 
searching for solutions, making guesses or 
formulating hypotheses about deficiencies; 
testing and retesting them and finally 
communicating the results’. 

It is proposed to. examine here the piovi- 
sion of creative methods of teaching and to 
see how far and in which way these can be 
actually implemented in the classroom, This 
becomes still more impel tant m micro-lesson 
plans for teacher training 

Creativity can be emphasized in the class¬ 
room in two ways : (r) It may be treated as 
an independent subject like drawing, history, 


and impai ted through exercises, graphics, ex¬ 
amples, etc. oi ( it ) The existing curuculum 
can be thought of as the essential core and 
an attempt can be made by integrating 
various kinds of exercises to build the light 
kind of environment in the classroom so as 
to enhance creativity in the children, We 
shall follow the former approach and see 
what kind of behaviour and activities can be 
peiformed by the teacher while teaching 
science at the primary level The approach 
is based on the belief that every individual 
has a surplus of mental and vital energy far 
in excess of his biological requirements, 
This surplus energy is constantly seeking 
expression and realization in various forms. 
In the procreative environment, this expres¬ 
sion of energy is more easily achieved in 
creative act. 

However, in so far as classroom teaching 
is concerned, there are many conditions, 
internal as well as situational, which tend 
to block creativity. Some of these are : 

—Over-emphasis on performance and 
time-limits by the teacher. 
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- Over-emphasis on the product than the 
process 

—Tendency of teachers to punish chil- 
deni who show evidence of emotional 
sensitivity, intellectual skepticism, 
idealism 

—Undue emphasis on practicability and 
usefulness 

—Intolerance of playfulness in self and 
others. 

—Pressure from teachers and parents 
for conforming behaviour 
—Neglect of the needs of the situation 
—Desire for a quick solution 
—Evaluative attitude of everything right 
from the beginning. 

Therefoie, in order to be creative the tea¬ 
cher must incorporate the following in his 
teaching and behaviour : 

— Children may not be asked to perform 
an act too quickly. Nor is it necessary 
to examine every act and product for 
high standards. 

—Latitude should be given for originality 
and uniqueness. New, original ques¬ 
tions may not be suppressed 
—Unnecessary fear of being wrong may 
be minimized and a sense of taking 
risk may be encouraged. 

Procreative Conditions for Creativity 

The conditions which encourage creati¬ 
vity are, again, internal and situational both. 
These can be like the following • 

—Non-competitive, non-evaluative con¬ 
tests, incorporating games, plays, and 
other simiJar activities. 

— Wide interest, lack of external rest¬ 
raints, 


—Fieedom to work at self pace and to 
try out new alternatives 
—Atmosphere of mutual trust 
— Receptivity to new phenomena 
—Situation-related motivation. 

— Realistic self-appraisal and sclf-disci- 
pline. 

—Pei mission of lisking some error, 
waste or failure in order to achieve a 
new oigamzation, order or form 

Implications 

The most important thing which comes 
out is that we do not need to teach how to 
think creatively When unhindered, creative 
production is automatic. However, in al¬ 
most every individual the creative process 
is seriously blocked and it is this blockage 
which is to be removed. For this we have 
to piovide such conditions or environ¬ 
ment that facilitates the creative process 
If we could learn how ‘not to interfere’ with 
the inherent capacity to think creatively, we 
would have done om job. 

The following guidelines are directed 
towards active methodology in teaching for 
encouraging creativity among children : 

—Active involvement of the learner 
—Positive, democratic and creative 
environment (neither anarchy nor 
regimentation). 

—Admonitions for being dependent are 
inadequate. They should be given 
opportunity for being independent to 
take decision 

—Difficult situations should be treated 
as opportunities for creative problem- 
solving techniques. 

—Develop an attitude of openness, self- 
directed learning, and doing. 

—Provide systematic training in problem- 
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solving and skills of independent re¬ 
search and inquiry 

—Incorporating ego-building behaviour 
such as praise, acceptance, under¬ 
standing 

—Treating creativity as an intcgial pait 
of teaching 

Science teaching methods such as problem¬ 
solving, discovety, open-ended experiments, 
projects, stimulating discussions can piomote 
student activity and creativity. Indeed, as 
Gailfon! b.lieves, creative thinking and 
problem-solving are essentially the same 
mental phenomenon. When a problem is 
solved whose solution is not known cailicr, 
there is an element of eieativity m it, how¬ 
ever small it may be 

However, the important point ns how 
creative methods can be implemented in the 
classtoom. What steps a teachei will take 
caie of? Some of these aic sumnniii/.cd hue. 

1 Initialing a ptobleni Apioblem can 
be raised by the teaciicr or by the children 
For example, a child may ask the question, 
‘Are there plants in watei?’ He may like to 
study them. Some othei child may be inteics- 
ted to find out the types of stones Some¬ 
times the teachei may have to raise the 
problem and arouse then curiosity to the 
extent that they are keen to study that 
aspect In that, children must be permitted 
to take risks. 

2 Collecting the data • According to the 
ptoblem chosen childien may be allowed 
to collect the data and interpret it. The 
role of the teacher here may be to guide 
the discovery in an invisible way and that 
the whole discussion or activity may not go 
waste He may also have to tell the source 
of information sometimes A deliberate 
attempt to refine the data in order to focus 
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attention on the problem is also included in 
this step It may be icmcmbered that the 
students of piimaiy classes do not have 
noimally the capacity to think in a formal 
way At this stage collecting data and 
intcipretmg in a simple inannci may be 
su llicienl 

3. Closwe : Creative people like to stop 
when their personal ciitena are met The 
teachei must, thciefore, eneouiage the 
children to take a decision of then own, 
when they want (o stop. The childien who 
ask the teachei whether their work is finished 
must be encouutged to think if they are 
satisfied and take a decision accordingly 
Some pioblems arc such that the letminal 
points aic decided in an obvious manner. 

To illustrate the point further, we take 
heie two units and mention various aspects 
which the children can study, choosing then 
own method' 


Unit i 

Plants 

Object nes 


1 

Identification of common plants. 


2 

Collecting ihe leaves and floweis 
of common tiees and then 
classification 


3. 

Finding needs oT different plants, 
such as sun, watei, etc 


4 

Making duguuns of common 
plants 

Unit \l 

Animals 

Objectives 


I 

Identification of common ani¬ 
mals. 


2. 

Finding the food habits of chffe- 


rent animals 

3 Classification oT animals accord¬ 
ing to the way of movemenl, 
food habits, colom, staying 
condition, elc 

4, Making diagrams of interesiing 
animals 

5. Finding unique features of 
animals 
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The activities can be chosen according to the 
age of children and their capabilities. The 
environmental approach has lot of scope in 
creativity teaching. 

A Word of Caution 

Important points necessary to be taken 
care of are summarized below: 

1. It is needed to distinguish between 
independence and unruliness. The 
formei has its source in new, in¬ 
dependent ideas whereas the latter 
has its strength in malice The for¬ 
mer should be encouraged and the 
later suppressed. 

2. Healthy solitude and morbid with¬ 
drawal need to be tackled more 
tactfully and slowly so as to en¬ 
courage children to work in groups 

3 We need to distinguish between 

evaluation and censorship and jud¬ 
ging and forejudging. Evaluation 

or judging may be based on merit, 
censoiship or forejudging on other 
reasons Evaluation is good and 
helps to reline the solution, fore¬ 
judging inhibits the process 

4 We need to distinguish between 


remembeiing and discoveiing When 
a child gives some answers, the 
teacher has to discover what is the 
case. The former may help in be¬ 
coming an encyclopedia, the latter 
makes a creative person 

5 We need to distinguish between an 
unattainable goal and a difficult 
goal The unattainable goal often 
leads to dejection and the attain¬ 
ment of a difficult goal raises the 
aspirations further 

6 We need to distinguish between an 
honest, cieative effort and an intelli¬ 
gent manipulation of behaviour 
giving the impression of creative 
behaviour 

The effectiveness of the widely used 
objective test is, however, limited to the 
information a child has acquired. The 
question then is • Is that all we want the 
child to gather? The answer is. No 1 Eval¬ 
uative teaching and learning must involve 
divergent as well as convergent thinking. 
Therefore, both memory and discovery need 
to be rewarded m order to make room for 
creativity. This is an important aspect to 
be kept in mind □ 
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Teaching Language through Carnes 


I. S. Simrma 


Language is an important pait of one’s 
life. In the absence of language life itself 
is only half complete. Language is the only 
medium through which the entire society 
consisting of different segments and the 
nation become cohesive and an individual 
without the help of language is handicapped 
in numerous ways. And once a person has 
command on language, he is considered, 
according to the role and the level of his 
command, a cultured and a capable person. 
It is tins command on the language which 
results in the confidence m one’s ability to 
communicate ideas, thoughts and experien¬ 
ces. This ability to express one’s ideas that 
makes an individual different from the other. 

It is a matter of regret that while lan¬ 
guage is so important m one's life, it is not 
given due importance at the piimary stage 
in our schools. It is normally believed that 
there is not much need to emphasize the 
teaching of language because after all a child 
knows how to communicate But this is a 
mistake which teachers should not commit. 
Not only has the language of the child to 
be effective and enriched, it must also be 
mature. And these things are possible only 
in a school where any formal teaching of 
language takes place 


We have started recognizing the need 
for teaching language. But the question 
icmains which particular method of teaching 
language is easy as well as effective. Nume¬ 
rous methods of teaching language ate 
known to us. Scholars have conducted 
researches m this area and found that the 
play-way method is the best. It is true that 
the aptitude of children are different but 
on one point all of them conveige and this 
is that all childien have interest in play and, 
therefore, the best method of teaching 
language is naturally the play-way method. 

In these educational games one moie 
thing should be taken into account, 1 . e, 
children who are mentally retarded should 
be given more tune than those who are very 
intelligent. Such children should be given 
more practice also. We are suggesting a 
few games, with the help of which children 
can enrich their language, make new words 
and also new sentences. These games are 
such that intricacies of language of learning 
become automatically evident to the chil¬ 
dren. 

1. The teacher can ask any child to 
start with a letter The next child could be 
asked in this senes to speak another letter 
with the help of which every child should 
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be able to build words. This is a kind of 
circular acitivity which can continue m a 
given hour, 

2. The teacher can write on the black¬ 
board a few words. He can ask children 
to come and recognize them. He can also 
give them cards on which certain words are 
written. He can expect these children to 
read those cards and bring paper flags, the 
names of which are written on the cards, 
Whosoever bring these flags first they should 
be declared winners. This entire exercise 
is to give practice to the children for recogni¬ 
zing words 

3. Building of new words is yet anothei 
method of teaching language. A teacher 
can write on the black-board a big letter. 
Out of these big words they could be asked 
to make different words Using the same 
letter is even used in the making of the big 
word, For instance, the teacher could write 
the names of big leaders like Pt Jawaharlal 
Nehru or Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
The letters used for the making of these 
two names could be reused by children for 
making other names or other words 

4. The teacher can have two sets of 
cards ready with him On one set of card 


the teacher could write the professions 
people use, for example, washerman, tailor, 
farmer, caipenter, postman, coolie, etc. On 
the other set of cards he could make the 
figures of these persons. The children could 
be asked to arrange these two, i e match 
the profession with the figuie of the person 
pursuing the profession. This matching 
exercise can also be done in several ways" 
i.e. the children could be given one set of 
cards and the second card could remain 
with the teacher who may ask individual 
children to come to him and pick up that 
figuie from amongst the cards he has which 
matches the piofession wntten on the child’s 
card 

Numerous other methods of/ teaching 
language are already in vouge. For ins¬ 
tance, making a new woid from the last 
letter of the word spoken by a child oi 
reciting poems on the same patLern. The 
entire idea of teaching language through 
play-way is that it is very effective and yet 
it is not veiy expensive. There are several 
other games winch the teachers can them¬ 
selves think of. All games are welcome 
provided the goal of teaching is not over¬ 
looked We must keep the goal m mind 
and pursue it relentlessly. D 
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Use of Puppets as Audio-Visual Aids 


Naresh Kumar 


The use of puppets as audio-visual aids at 
the primary stage is the most effective It 
becomes uninteresting for the children if they 
are taught by the lecture-method So, there 
is a great need for piesenting the subject- 
mattei in an interesting way in primary 
classes The children listen to the conversa¬ 
tions of the puppets with interest be¬ 
cause their convcisalions aic surpusing 
and increase curiosity The attention of the 
students can be concentrated foi a long tune 
by such method of teaching In fact knowle¬ 
dge imparted with the help of puppets will 
be lasting foL the students. 

Plays, stones, etc, can be presented in an 
interesting way with the aid of puppets 
through interesting conversations m Hindi. 
There will certainly be difficulty in the 
teaching of grammar. Hence, grammar can 
be taught separately The teaching of social 
studies such as gcogiaphy, history, and 
civics would be easy and more compre¬ 
hensive if these subjects are taught with the 
aid of puppets If any child has got the pio- 
blernof pronunciation Ins stammering and 
mispronunciation due to hesitation can be 
corrected by giving practice in pi onunciation 
fiequently behind the curtain and thus des¬ 
ired improvements are possible. Children 


like fairy-tales and stories of animals very 
much, These stoiies can be presented with the 
aid of shadow-puppets for imparting know¬ 
ledge in an interesting way The emotional 
lapport of the thildien is maintained with the 
help of puppets The children will enjoy 
operating puppets and then emotional expies- 
sion will be spontaneous and easy. Theie is a 
great need for cieating good impressions in 
the childien’s minds in primary classes So 
by demonstrating the inspiring lives of great 
men, the chaiacter of children may be 
founed. Them must be demonstrations 
regarding sanitation, cooperation, and utili¬ 
zation of time. 

The teaching of hand-skill and practice 
in drawing, painting and thiaslung of paper 
can be included in the processes of making 
puppets. The process of making puppets will 
create an interest for constructive work and 
infuse in them a sense of dignity of labour, ft 
has also been noticed that it would give more 
joy in comparison to the other basic-crafts 
because it gives them immense pleasure in 
making lifeless things living ones. This is 
learning thiough the play-way method. 
Hence, due importance m the syllabus 
should be given to the making of puppets 
along with other basic-crafts. 
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Now it is a matter of consideration which 
type of puppets should be used at the 
piimary level Glove-puppet would piove 
the most useful puppet for little children 
The topics can be presented in a light way 
with the aid of glove-puppets Thus the 
subject-matter, instead of presenting in a 
serious atmosphere, by the lecture-method 
can be presented in an interesting way As a 
result, the interest of the students in their 
studies is maintained. If there is climax of 
imagination m the conversations regarding 


the fanies and ghosts, they can be presented 
with the aid of lode-puppets Sliing- 
puppets should be used in the teaching of 
topics I elated to complex ideas and demons¬ 
tration of different gestures 

There isanced for proper arrangement for 
demonstration of puppets in primary schools. 
The education departments of different 
states should make suitable arrangements for 
training related to the making and operation 
of puppets foi the teachers woikmg m 
primary schools. □ 
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Purposeful Activities and Learning 


Harmbsh Lal 

Re\ci\ch Associate, Dcpai tmen! of Teaching Aids 
NCERT , New Delhi 


Explosion of knowledge at an accelerated 
pace and progressive evolution of educa¬ 
tional methodology during the first half of 
the 20th centmy have made formal and pas¬ 
sive classroom obsolete. It is slowly and 
gradually turning into an experimental 
workshop where cuiiosity and discovery tend 
to play to major role in the in-built 
education system. 

The aim of school is not to mould the 
child into rigid culture with fixed curiiculum 
In a formal school system it is being widely 
recognized that the child has not only to 
learn reading and writing but most important 
for him is to acquire values of life. The new 
school reflects life-like situations and has 
rich provision for purposeful experiences for 
self-education, self-realization and social 
adjustment. Educational development like 
‘activity movemcnl’ and piogressive educa¬ 
tion of the present era emphasize the role of 
purposeful activities Here one stresses the 
importance of scientific investigation 
Purposeful activities create ideal conditions 
for learning which shape and energize the 
total personality of the child. 


What is an Educational Activity? 

The concept of ‘activity’ gives a psycho¬ 
logical insight into the child’s behaviour and 
learning. An activity has been defined by 
various educationists and no two writers 
seem to be completely agreeing to a set 
definition. 

Many writers emphasize intellectual 
activity as a pronounced feature of the 
activity programme whereas a few empha¬ 
size physical activity There are others who 
emphasize both physical and intellectual 
activities. Theie are terms like purpose, 
interest, freedom and creativity which are 
often mentioned as salient constituents of 
activity. The organism is a self-regulating 
being which is interwoven with its environ¬ 
ment, and which passes through a progressive 
construction of plan of action towards its 
attainment This is extended to the educative 
processes Purposeful activities are dynamic, 
mental or physical state which evoke a series 
of changes in the human organism directed 
towards the definite goal They are motivated 
by a purpose which is enriched by interest. 
All these persist and lead towards an 
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organization and successful completion of 
action. 

Activity-oriented Education 

Activity-oriented education represents 
a levolt against verbalistic or strongly 
traditional style of learning. It is also 
opposed to the use of books as the 
primary and the only souice of curriculum 
material. The new approach emphasizes 
preparation of teaching aids and instiuctional 
material, going on exclusions, playing 
games, looking to the inteiest and needs 
of the child and lepioducing life situations, 
etc. 

There is an incieasing growth of litciatuie 
on curriculum lonstiuction which has evol¬ 
ved meaning and terminology ovei the yeais 
like‘activity curriculum’, activity piogram- 
mes, activity movement and general terms 
like problems and approach, units, resource 
units and unit of work which aie becoming 
new cencepts 

‘Learning by doing’ 01 through practical 
experience is a universal principle which is 
recognized fiom time immemorial but the 
conflicts and confusion of the 20th centuiy 
have alfccted educational theory and prac¬ 
tices There is growing consciousness of the 
activity principle of learning. This has 
resulted in the te examination and restruc¬ 
turing of the aims and means of education 
In order to bring viable changes, it is 
very necessary that the school be orgnized as 
a learning environment The experiences of 
learning may be real out of concrete and 
abstract activities. In order to make educa¬ 
tional experiences real, it is emphasized that 
an environment may be provided for giving 
an opportunity for full development of the 
child’s personality Subject-matter be enrich¬ 
ed by probing the children’s interest in art, 


music, diama and liteiatuie to drive them for 
creative expression Progressive education 
develops the mind of the child to work in 
the envnonment which presents problems 
and oppoitunities foi activities on the level 
of the child’s expei iences and with his power 
of comprehension. 

Activity School 

Activity school may be called a project 
‘method school', ’child-centred school’ 
or ‘life experience school’. It aims at the 
growth, activities and initiative of the child 
rather than the traditional verbahstic 
approach The exponents of child-centred 
school are Parker, Deway and then 
associates Deway in his work School and 
Society (1899) underlined three important 
aspects that the child has to become 
the centre around which the entire appli¬ 
cation of education revolves, the ideal 
school is an expansion of ideal educa¬ 
tional activities as practised in the school 
rather than in home and child be given 
enormous opportunities for personal activi¬ 
ties to balance what he gets from the books, 
with a motive to acquire the basic skills and 
for aspiring to achieve the above principles, 
different units of work have to be planned. 
The child and not the curriculum should be 
the cenlie of learning activities. Learning 
takes place as a result of the activity on the 
part of the learnei and self-activity becomes 
the focal point f>»r the modern education in 
the school environment so that ihe child may 
depend upon it for an organized experience 
Hence a revolution against the entile 
education through books is in the offing. 
Education is an on-going life process which 
takes place as a result of integration of the 
past experiences, It is mainly through 
experimentation and active paiticipation in 
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the school, society and home that the child 
incorporates the cll'cct of activities 

While we are engaged m an activity, we 
are bringing into operation om needs, 
purposes, interests and values which condi¬ 
tion the activity and help in conceptualizing 
the physical and mental stimuli accompan¬ 
ying the activities. 

Organization of Activity 

The selection and organization of 
activities is dependent upon the learning 
situation which is fuither conditioned by the 
needs of the childien, lesouices of the 
school and the community It is also depen¬ 
dent upon the philosophy of the tcnchci and 
how fai is he equipped with his pirfession 
Activities cannot be fixed and have to 
deviate depending upon the envnonmcnt of 
the school Learning may completely dis¬ 
regard the boundaries of the conventional 
subject-malter. Diversified activities such as 
field trips, discussions, demonstrations, 
experimentation, questioning and enquiry 
approach may be made keeping m view the 
needs, problems and interests of the learneis 
Activity is necessary for learning. A teacher 
cannot transfer knowledge from a book to 
a mind It is the thrill of activity or through 
experiences that makes all learning possible. 
The traditional system limits the types of 
activities 

Activities are seldom reckoned as a 
teaching unit for carying out in an individual 
classroom. The pioblems like planning, 
developing, evaluating, applying, investi¬ 
gating, discovering, interviewing, singing, 
taking trips, observing, etc are the wide 


lange of activities which are often included 
m the teaching unit. Activities not related 
with the curriculum do not contubute to 
the teaching-learning process It is the core 
of activities, their content which make them 
meaningful and instiuetional. Activity just 
for the sake of an activity does not develop 
learning. 

In older to determine the real ability of 
an activity it should contribute to the 
realization of the aims of education. It 
should be suited to the physical, mental and 
emotional chaiacteiistics of the individuals. 
The printed or verbalistic material does not 
fascinate the child He wants to diaw or to 
make something to see the world outside the 
school. He has animated curiosity through 
expeiimentation, discovery and questioning. 
Whatcvei he learns through activities, he 
expands other bits of information Activities 
which are the basis of all experiences, are 
operated upon the organization of the 
curriculum but it is pity that majority of the 
Indian schools have failed to reconstruct the 
curriculum in line with these principles 
Science clubs and exhibitions at the district, 
state and national levels are soiruof the 
recent devices in this direction and a small 
beginning has been made. The major cause 
is the indifference and lack of understanding 
on the part of teachers who are inadequately 
prepared to construct and conduct a flexible 
activity curriculum. Individual subjects can 
be made richer by the intioduction of more 
and ni'irc activities, Edgar Dale has under¬ 
lined the role of purposeful activities in the 
foim of i ich experiences to which the learner 
must be exposed. □ 
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Why Do Children Forget? 

Causes and Remedies 

Hari Shankar Sharma 

Lecturet in Mathematics, Government ihghcr Secondtny School 
Bmeiit ( nhaulpur ), Rajasthan 


We are familiar with the phenomenon 
of forgetfulness on the part of children. 
What is forgetfulnessWhat one learns 
one day but cannot recall later on is what 
constitutes'forgetfulness 1 In other woids, 
it is the opposite of ‘memory’, But this is 
apparently not true 

Recall is not the true touchstone of 
memory because even when we aie not able 
to recall something already learnt, it becomes 
part of our experience. There aie reasons 
why one cannot recall something Absence 
of recall is partly forgetting but it is com¬ 
monly believed that it is complete foigetting. 

Ebbmghaus holds that forgetting is a 
passive mental process With the lapse of 
lime this process is almost automatic because 
in those moments the brain is completely 
passive. Some psychologists believe that it 
is an active passive mental process which 
means if one forgets because of the time lag, 
the mental process also has a role tq play 
in it 

Sigmund Freud held the view that we 
tend to forget unpleasant things because 
the brain tries to repress unpleasant memo¬ 


ries If we try to leeall something and 
retain it in memory for some tune, we are 
not likely to forget it easily. Shock, use of 
drugs, tension, etc. can also contribute to 
oui forgetfulness. 

Reasons 

The following factors contiibute to 
forgetfulness 

1 Interpolated activities . One of the 
reasons for forgetting is that after memoriz¬ 
ing something if we undergo a series of 
activities which are interesting and also diffe¬ 
rent from the one mentioned, we would tend 
to forget Also, if there is a time lag 
between memorization and its use or recall, 
the chances aie that one would forget, 

2. Law of disuse . Constant use of 
memorized knowledge prevents one from 
forgetting Therefore, forgetting can also 
take place because of the operation of the 
law of disuse 

3. Retroactive inhibition One of the 
psychologists holds that several subjects 
interfere in each other’s learning, The 
material already learnt also has a retro- 
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active inhibition The lolhnving hie Lor-, 
have a negative impact on menwiy 

' (/) The age of the learner : With age 
and maturation individuals learn 
better and foiget less 

(//) The time gap hetwientlicmateri.il 
already learnt and I he new material 
presented If the kitlei is more than 
thefonnci, it will have a negative 
influence on memorization 

(tu) Sin darity between the pievious 
learning and the interpolated lear¬ 
ning' If theic is a similarity between 
(he material already learnt and the 
material given immediately after 
there aie chances that the child 
would not iccall things coirectly 
Tor instance, if the child is asked 
to leant a Sansknl veisc along with 
geometry it is possible that the 
interpolated matciial will intcifeie m 
the child’s learning process 

(iv) Repiession : Psychologists believe 
that theic is a process like Repres¬ 
sion in the minds of people A 
particular school of thought holds 
that ideas aie passed from tlie cons¬ 
cious to the sub-conscious. We can 
lecall a numbet of things which 
should pass down to the unconscious 
level but those experiences which aie 
painful aie not likely to be remem- 
beied much Iheie is a law in 
psycho-analysis which says that we 
tend to lernembcr only pleasant 
tilings and repress those which are 
veiy unpleasant 

A The quantify and the technique uj 
learning. Those subject materials which 
are learnt undei a process of distiaction 
are likely to be iclained in mernoiy for a 


much [origin time than rlie main ails Irmnt 
through unintelligent methods ot thiough 
distiaelion-fiee atmosphere Thcie are 
chances that one would not forget if one 
weie taught properly which means (hat if 
there is over-learning of the subject a person 
would not foiget it, 

5 The pate of learning: As eompaied 
to learning with speed if one learns at a 
slow pace the chances are that a person 
would not foiget that material. 

6 Equipment : It has been noticed in 
the ease of children that those materials 
which arc presented in large quantities and 
repeated, they are forgotten much less as com¬ 
pared to the materials presented in small 
quantities and for a shorter dination. Simila¬ 
rly, useful material aids tend to help lear¬ 
ning just as pleasant things tend to help a 
person remember the subject content quickly 
and for a longei duration. 

7 Absence oj inspiration or lack of 
aptitude : If a child is not motivated to 
learn a subject, he would not lemember it. 
1 herefore, this point in this dnection has 
neccssanly to be taken note of. 

S, Mental premuedness : This simply 
means that mentally a child should be ready 
to learn because if this is so he will create 
conditions under which learning takes place 
easily and effectively. 

9 Motivation and Repetition : Those 
childien foiget very quickly who do not 
think about the matciial learnt This thinking 
about the iruileiial which has been learnt 
forms part of motivation and the process 
is called repetition. Therefore, a child must 
icpeat wh.it he has learnt mentally, in Older 
to remember it for a long dillation. 

10 Use of dings . Those who use di ugs 
tend to foiget things quickly because diugs 
have an adveise influence on one's brain, 
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Regular use of drugs is highly injurious to 
health and also to memory. 

11. Brain injury : A sudden brain injury 
can also lead to forgetting the past inclu¬ 
ding the major events of life Injuries to 

the brain should, therefore, be prevented. 

1 2. Changed circumstances : The chan¬ 
ging of circumstances and the association 


of learning with certain kinds of objects 
in the classroom aie one of the facts of 
classroom teaching. If one were to change 
even the place of learning, the rate of lear¬ 
ning would immediately be affected. There¬ 
fore, there is an association between the 
learning and the type of background which 
is provided for learning. Any change in 
this would lead to forgetfulness. □ 
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Some Personal Trails of a 


Good Teacher 


S, L Makkar 

A sustain Piofe.su>i, Extension Ethuarion 
Punjab Axneu!tin al University, Ludhiana 


Most teachfrs, like most people in other 
professions, cease to grow once they complete 
their vocational training and subsequently 
when they get into jobs. To them, it seems 
to mark the end of the journey They feci 
smug and stagnate, forgetting conveniently 
that the teacher’s real education begins from 
where his training ends. 

A good teacher never allows himself to 
stagnate. He is committed to his profession 
and thus keeps himself actively involved in 
the changes and reforms which may take 
place from time to time m the ever- 
expanding field of education. He remains a 
student all through his life retaining the 
child’s inherent curiosity to know new things. 
In fact, he learns as he teaches and he 
teaches as he learns. With each passing year 
a good teacher becomes better by growing 
professionally competent. This quality of 
persistent and perpetual growth of person¬ 
ality distinguishes a good teacher from a bad 
one. 

According to Tagore, 

A teacher can never truly teach unless he 

is still learning himself A lamp can never 


light another lamp unless it continues to 
burn its own llame. The teacher who has 
come to an end of his subject and who 
has no living contact with his knowledge 
but merely repeats his lessons to his 
students can only load their minds, he 
can’t quicken them. 

A teachei, therefore, must strive never to 
grow himself stale. He must remain fresh and 
new even while teaching the same lessons 
time and again. The ability to ‘quicken’ the 
mind of the students is indeed the glory of a 
good teacher.' A teacher who losses his tem¬ 
per frequently does an irreparable harm to 
students. Apart from setting au emotionally 
unsound model before his students, he 
succeeds only in shaking the students’ faith 
in him and thus retards their desire to learn 
It is a well-admitted psychological fact 
that students learn very little from a teacher 
who they dislike. So a good teacher should 
make himself pleasing and likable. To win 
the confidence of his students, he must 
possess an inexhaustible fund of patience 
Anybody who knows a subject, can teach it 
to a quick intelligent student/learner. It is 
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the teaching of an average or slow-learner 
that puts the teacher’s patience to a real test 
It has been seen that patience in such situa¬ 
tions often wears off sooner or later even 
among good teachers 

Some teachers, either due to impatience, 
natural temperamental lriitability or to hide 
their own ignorance, lidiculc 01 snub the 
students who reveal a natural or constant 
tendency to put questions in the classioom. 
Rebuking such students before the whole 
class can put sensitive students wound their 
sense of pride and might in certain cases 
permanently impair their desire to learn A 
kind of wall divides them from their students. 
These are negative qualities which impede 
rather than aid the process of education. 

Students respect a teacher who is appro¬ 
achable and does not keep artificial distance 


from them A teacher who is not close to hs 
students cannot awaken their spirits, both at 
the conscious and the unconscious level 
Students look upon their teachers, es] ecially 
for those for whom they develop an inward 
liking, as their models and emulate them 
in their life styles. They pick up their parti- 
culai mannerisms of speech, gait, geneial 
behaviour, attitudes, and even prejudices. 
In certain cases they even imbibe through 
emulation a teacher’s handwriting It 
has also been seen that in certain cases, 
children coining even from broken 
homes and maladjusted families grow mto 
responsible citizens when good fortune 
has thrown them under the care of good 
teachers A teacher, thus, exeicises lasting 
influences which affect the general course of 
countless young children □ 
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Parental Involvement in the Teaching of 
Handicapped Children 


Tapati Dutia 

Lecturer w Education, Regional College of Education 
Bhubaneswai 


To work effectively with parents of han¬ 
dicapped children, the teacher ought to 
understand the mental stress and constraints 
the parents have to go through in accepting 
their ‘handicapped child 5 . Kubler-Ross 
(1969) suggested that one has to pass 
through five stages to face any traumatic 
conditions like dying. Duncan used those 
stages to understand the mental state of the 
parents of the handicapped children (Selig- 
man 1979), 

Stage I—Denial: This is a defense 
mechanism working unconsciously to avoid 
anxiety. Many parents deny the existence 
of any disability when diagnosed by specia¬ 
lists They go on searching for a more 
favourable diagnosis by other specialists. 

In helping these parents to move out of 
this stage, the teacher should create a situa¬ 
tion in which the parents (if willing) can see 
their child with normal children and with 
children having the same handicap, all of the 
same chronological age, of course. 

Stage II—Bargaining : After a period 
of time, the child's exceptionality hits the 
feeling of denial again and again. There¬ 


fore, a sort of fantasy replaces the denial 
and parents start thinking that the child 
will become normal if engaged in some 
activities 

During this stage the teacher can secure 
the willing cooperation of parents and he 
should involve them in teaching the chid. 

Stage III—Anger; In trying to cope 
with emeiging reality, coupled with the 
feeling of guilt towards their child, the 
parents often project their anger on some 
one—teacher, doctor, etc —who diagnosed 
the child's disability 

The teacher can hardly help at this stage 
as the anger is often vented on him 

Stage IV—Depression'. The guilt feeling 
of these parents leads to self-condemnation, 
they feel depressed and give up all hope. 

The most useful action the teacher can 
take when faced with depressed parerits is 
to highlight the strong areas where the child 
can become successful 

Stage V—Acceptance: The teacher’s 
contribution in helping parents to accept 
themselves and their child, communicates a 
sense of caring and concern .for parents 
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The acceptance is reflected through a variety 
of behaviour, such as • 

1. Parents are willing to attend paient- 
teacher meetings 

2 Parents are able to discuss the 
problem without any mental con¬ 
straints 

3 Parents can abandon over-protective 
or unduly harsh behaviour towards 
their child 

4 Parents are able to collaborate with 
teachers to make realistic short - and 
long-term plans 

Facing Different Types of Parents 

The teacher has to face different reactions 
from the parents of the handicapped children 
(Seligman 1979). 

1 Hostile Pai ents . Sometimes the pa¬ 
rents become hostile and the angry feelings 
which are directed towards schools or 
towards teachers may really be the result of 
the anxiety over the poor progress of the 
child. The parents’ anger or impatience can 
be relieved when the teacher indicates the 
areas in which the child is making progress. 
One of the most effective reactions to angry 
statements directed towards sources outside 
the school, is listening and paraphrasing in 
supportive manner by the teacher. 

2 Uncooperative Parents: Sometimes 
the parents become uncooperative because 
they are preoccupied with family problems 
or have no time and energy to take special 
care of the handicapped child. They are 
absent from patents conferences due to 
anxiety, and since it becomes painful for 
them to hear about, or to work with, the 
child’s deficiencies. 

The teacher ought to approach such 
parents cautiously, realistically pointing out 
areas where the child demonstrates the 


strengths If the parents avoid parents con¬ 
ference”, the teacher should make home 
visits with fixing up appointments according 
to their convenience 

3. Perfectionist Parents : These parents 
openly express their dissatisfaction before 
the child and the teacher when the tasks are 
accomplished imperfectly Such behaviour 
for a handicapped child is very undesirable 
because the consequences may lead to hatred 
towards the subject, teacher and school or 
whosoever is associated with that task, 
because the child’s self-esteem suffers, 
further blocking whatever potential he may 
possess. 

The teacher should explain the child’s 
learning problems to the parents, and his 
limitations and potentialities. He should also 
point out that children respond differently 
to pressure Some thrive on it and others 
find it unbearable, especially, when one has 
some difficulties. The parents should be 
made to realise that piaise and support, 
when the child does well, is a potent source 
of motivation to do better. 

4. Pi ofessioncil Parents : These parents 
interfere with the teaching programme and 
curriculum but they lespect the expertise 
and integrity of the teacher. The 
teacher has to set firm limits to 
parental interference. Pie should remember 
that he is an expert in teaching children 
whereas parents may be experts in other 
fields Hence information about the child as 
well as support and encouragement are to 
be provided to these parents 

5. Dependent Parents : These parents 
have difficulty in making decisions or in 
accepting responsibility Mostly single parent 
families come under this category. The 
teacher’s task is not to heighten his anxiety 
by turning away from them but, gradually, 
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to wean them away from their dependency. 
Decisions made and actions taken by such 
patents should be ieinforced 

6 Ovei-pwtected Patents . Such pare¬ 
nts are anxious about their child’s welfare 
They worry about his academic progress, 
yet their central concerns are ccntied around 
protection against physical or psychological 
harm. They do not allow the child to do 
vvliat he is capable of doing and thereby make 
him more dependent, Another view is that it 
is a compensatory behaviour to make up for 
socially undesirable feelings such as rejection 
or negative feelings towards the child. 

The teacher should continuously rein¬ 
force the independent actions initiated by 
the child Parents have to be told that the 
child should be given fieedom to acquire 
skills and behaviours for independent 
thinking and living. 

7 Neglectful Patents These parents 
resemble uncooperative parents except that 
the latter provide love, attention and support 
that the child needs at home 

The teacher may point out to the patents 
the contiast in a child’s response when he is 
attended to and when he is not. Such 
parents are rare and the teachei can help 
very little in such cases. 

8. Mentally Retarded and Emotionally 
Distil) bed Parents : While working with 
these parents the teacher should avoid 
difficult and abstiact terminology The 
teacher should communicate information 
more than once because of their limited 
abilities 

9. Involved and Uninvolved Parents; 
Some parents genuinely want to be helpful 
and cooperative and have every intention of 
pursuing activities decided upon with the 
teacher but somehow find them impossible 
to initiate For some parents, the demands 


of other members of the family and their 
jobs make it difficult to implement good 
intentions Others working with their child 
highlight the child’s deficiencies, thereby 
incieasing their anxiety This leads to 
subsequent withdrawal 

Teachei s should neithei pioject their 
own frustrations and emotions nor should 
they blame the parents for slow progress or 
want of responsibility 

In this way, by helping the parents, the 
teacher can gain confidence and cooperation 
from them and establish rapport with them 
for cooperative ventures in helping the 
child to overcome his pioblems and be an 
effective member of society. 

Working with the Parents 

Stephens and Wolf (1980) recommended 
that teachers should follow four steps when 
conducting parents conferences 

1. Rapport-building 

2. Obtaining information 

3. Providing helpful information 

4 Summarizing and recommending 

Parental involvement in the teaching process 
of handicapped children is very important. 
The teacher has to depend on the parents 
for eliciting information for diagnosis and 
planning teaching strategies. Moreover, 
early detection and assessment, which is 
the first step in teaching handicapped 
child, is impossible without the help of 
parents. Besides, the handicapped child 
needs individual attention and repeated 
practice which is difficult for the teacher to 
provide, as he has to look after so many 
children So the teacher can involve the 
parents for practice and individualized 
lessons Hence parental involvement is an 
integral part in the teaching-learning process 
of handicapped children. □ 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


Ten plus two system to be 
introduced in the Punjab 

The Punjab Government will introduce the 
10+2 system of education from April 1984. 
The students now studying in Class X will be 
required to do a two-year pre-degree course 
followed by a three-year degree course. But, 
so far it has not been decided whether the 
two classes (XI and XII) should be held in 
school or colleges. The dpi colleges want 
the two classes to be attached to colleges on 
the plea that the schools lack the basic infra¬ 
structure for teaching'of students of Class XI 
and XII, particularly in science subjects. 

New building for primary schools 
in the Punjab 

The punjab Government has provided Rs. 2 
crores for 800 new buildings for govern¬ 
ment primary schools during the current 
financial year for providing covered ac¬ 
commodation to all schools. During the 
past three years Rs. 3 crores has been spent 
on the construction of 800 primary school 
buildings, of these, about 400 buildings have 
been completed and the remaining are under 
construction. It is hoped that all the rema¬ 


ining primary schools in Punjab will have 
covered accommodation by 1985. 

New centres for non-formal 
education in Orissa 

By the end of the year 1981-82 about 4,000 
non-formal part-time centres were opened in 
Orissa, These centres were meant for the 
age-group 9-14. Of these, 2,400 cen¬ 
tres were meant foi 9 to JI age-group 
and 1,600 meant for II to 14 age-group. 
Some of the middle level centres have been 
converted into primary level centres. The 
Orissa Government has made a budget pro¬ 
vision in the current year for opening of 
more non-formal centres. 

Education through INS AT-IB 

InsatTb will be utilized for transmitting 
educational progiammes. The programmes 
will be meant especially for rural primary 
schools in the statets of Maharashtra, Andhra 
Pradesh, Orissa, Gujarat, Bihar and Uttar 
Pradesh. Two hundred villages in each of 
the three districts of these six states will be 
covered by this facility. For this purpose 
direct reception sets (drs) are being provided 
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in the villages They will be supplemented by 
vhf sets which will be used for receiving the 
programmes relayed by ground stations and 
relay centres. This is to make maximum 
use of this poweiful medium in villages. 

A sum of Rs. 14 crores has been ear- 
maiked in Sixth Five Year Plan for educatio¬ 
nal television programmes through insat of 
which about Rs. 2 crores (or million dollars) 
is expected to come from the United Nations 
Development Programme (unde). 

Children’s media laboratory 

A children's media laboratory (cml) was 
set up in ncert m 1971 with the support of 
Unicef. The specific objectives of cml was 
to develop and discover inexpensive, non- 
formal and effective media of educational 
entertainment value for children from 3 to 
8 years of age. One of the major 
achievements of cml has been that au 
awareness has perhaps been created in the 
importance of using media in making 
learning more enjoyable and meaningful to 
young children. 

In order to develop children's interest in 
reading and to help them learn to read 
better, cml has already prepared a set of 
picture story books in Hindi for children. 
They are colourfully illustrated and serve as 
‘read aloud’ books for pre-schoolers and 
beginning readers for early primary school 
children. These books carry instructions 
for parents and teachers on how to use 
them and suggest related activities that can 
be organized to enhance language develop¬ 
ment. Under this programme 14 books 
have been published so far In continuation 
of the picture book series, a set of books 
has also been developed for the development 


of colour and form concepts in young 
children. A set of books for fostering sense 
perception in young children is also being 
prepared 

Educational play materials 

Tut aim of this project is to demonstrate 
how effective learning can take place by 
using folk toys and other inexpensive locally 
available materials. The project has four 
aspects: (i) to conduct a systematic survey 
of the play materials and games available in 
the state, ( ri ) to develop manuals for 
teachers, (in) to suggest lines in which these 
toys need improvement, and (iv) to devise 
new toys out of locally available materials. 

Games for children 

The games developed so far include one 
board game to inculcate good habits of 
health and hygiene and the other for 
development of number skills. One game 
to enhance language development and an¬ 
other to inculcate good eating habits and 
awareness about the balanced diet are being 
prepared. 

Radio programmes for 
young children 

This activity includes monitoring and 
evaluating the appropriateness of the 
existing broadcast of All India Radio for 
children and to develop prototypes of 
programmes for children in the age-group 
of 3-8 years, So far monitoring of the tiny- 
tots programmes broadcast from Delhi, 
Patna, Simla, Rajkot, Pune, Bangalore, 
Jullundur, Madras, Trivandrum, and Jammu 
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has been done, cml has produced about 70 
prototypes in Hindi and othei regional 
langauges, ie Kannada, Onya, Bengali and 
Punjabi, each prototype consisting of a 15- 
minute audio-tape piogramme of songs, 
stoiies, games, etc 

Recently the cml has also developed two 
audio-programmes in Marathi for children 
The programmes, each of 15-minute dura¬ 
tion, comprise a song, a story and a game 
To facilitate observation and memoiy in 
children the cml has prepaied ait woik for 
memoiy cards. Besides these, illustrations 
for foui conversation chails have also been 
prepaied. The objective is to help verbal, 
expression m children. The following 
slide-cum-tape programmes have been 
completed . (i) Low-cost play materials, 
00 preschool activities, (i/i) children 


of the ses, (? v) water play, and 
(v) little fingers. Programmes on inodes of 
transport, plants, oui fiiends, Chai Ki 
Kahani and children of Arunachal Pradesh 
are undei preparation. 

Travel fellowships 

Travi l fellowships under the study visit 
scheme of cml for 1982 and 1983 have 
been awarded to nine persons. A two-day 
meeting to orientate the awardees about 
scope of the scheme was organized by the 
Child Study Unit The awardees discussed 
and finalized their study visit piogrammes 
at the meet Oul of the nine awardees, thiee 
will visit institutions woiking in the area of 
special education foi children □ 
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October and ends newt y ear in June, Be¬ 
sides, the college is closed for three weeks in 
December-January for Christmas, and for 
three weeks dining M.uch-April fm Easter 
holidays. Some colleges obseive niid-teun 
holidays lor two to three days The \voiking 
hours arc generally from 1 ) A.M. to 5 P.M, 
on five days ot a week—Monday to Fiidav 
with one hout lunch bieak. In each aca¬ 
demic session (he college conducts teaching 
work lor about 150 days. Student teaching 
covers one-third of the total numbci of 
Weeks available in each yeai, which comes 
to roughly 30 weeks per academic year, 
For the three-year diploma course students 
it is nearly 90 weeks. Theoieticul portions 
include education and psychology, primary 
school teaching methods and content know¬ 
ledge, Each sludent-tcuchci is trained in 
use ol audio-visual aids such as television, 
camera, piojcctoi, lape-iecorder, etc. 
Regular seminars and term papers constitute 
part ot coin sc woik. These programmes 
are evaluated throughout the year. 
At prc-practiee teaching stage, the 
student-teachers are trained in different 
skills required foi teaching such as the skill 
of questioning, skill of testing, skill of use 
of instructional aids, etc. The student- 
teachers also use video-tape for their self¬ 
appraisal During practice teaching pro¬ 
gramme the student-teachers are attached 
to different school teachers who also act as 
guides and help student-teachers in preparing 
plans, At times, the school leacheisplan 
jointly with the student-teachers undertaking 
activities like study tours, organize exhi¬ 
bitions, project works, etc. The practice tea¬ 
ching schools are spread over the whole of 
Scotland The college staff members pay 
visit to these schools to supervise practice 
teaching programmes and they are paid for 
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undertaking such journeys. A candidate is 
generally informed beforehand about the 
date ami lime of the visit, The college staff 
member obseives the lesson fully, notes 
down his or hei obseivations and discuss 
them with the student-teacher immediately 
alter the teaching of the lesson is over. 
During the absence ot the college staff the 
teachers observe lessons and discuss their 
obsei vations with concerned student-teacher. 
The evaluation of student teaching is 
generally done by the concerned college staff 
member in consultation with the school 
leachei to whom a student-teacher is atta¬ 
ched. When a candiate gets £ E’ grade, he 
or she is asked to deliver teaching for 
anothei four weeks in the foithcoming 
month of August. 

Implications for Our Training Programmes 

1. Duration • The duration of our primaty 
school teacher training programmes is 
comparatively less. There is no special 
grade for primary teachers having com¬ 
pleted graduation and B.Ed Hence gradu¬ 
ates and postgraduates, when do not find 
seats in secondary teacher training colleges, 
go for admission in pnmaiy teacher training 
colleges Primary teacher training is more 
important than secondary teacher training. 
Therefore, we need to consider the 
possibility of increasing the duiation of 
training programme for school-leaveis from 
present two years to three years and have 
separate one-year programme for graduates 
and postgraduates. Regional Colleges of 
Education have B.Ed (elementary) courses 
but much is to be done in making them 
really primary school need-based. They 
have not been able to cover various aspects 
of primary school teaching. As a primary 
school teacher is expected to teach various 
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subjects taught in the pnmary school, the 
trainee has to be taught all the methods. 

2. Removing isolation Our teacher 
tiaining institutions operate without any 
link with secondary teacher training insti¬ 
tutions. Theie are instances of both types 
of institutions operating without mutual 
linkages although they function m the 
same building and often under same 
administration Much of the training 
methodology is common Again much of 
the resources can be used for common 
purpose. If operating cooperatively, the 
staff members can be benefitted from ex¬ 
pertise of each other. It is, therefore, neces- 
saiy to bring primary and secondary teacher 
training programmes under one roof and 
ensure effective dialogue between the two 
sets of teachei-educators and even explore 
the possibility of having common sets of 
teacher-educators For instance, in the State 
of Orissa piovision exists foi art teachers, 
physical education teachers, etc. in primary 
teacher training institutions, but not in 
secondaiy teachei training institutions. 
Recently, the National Council of Teacher 
Education (NCit) has suggested a new curri¬ 
culum wherein health, physical education 
and recreation has been included. The 
training colleges do not have physical edu¬ 
cation instructors- The instructors in 
primary teacher training colleges often sit 
idle. They do not have adequate work load. 
By integrating these two types of teacher 
education institutions one can utilize services 
of physical education instructors for both 
types of teacher-trainees. So also is the 
situation foi art education They can have 
a common library and a common reading 
room, and more resources for subscribing 
different educational journals. 

3. Freedom to frame curriculum ■ Our 


teacher training programmes are generally 
stereotyped in nature and follow one uniform 
pattern for a paiticular state. Mostly such 
institutions are affiliated to the Boards of 
Secondary Education or State Departments 
of Education which prescribe a common 
curriculum for all institutions affiliated to 
them. They have a common examination. 
Thus, the teacher-educators year after year 
continue to follow a set pattern and they do 
not try to introduce innovations in their 
systems It might be a worthwhile experi¬ 
ment to provide autonomy to some insti¬ 
tutions on experimental basis and gradually 
extend it to others The standard can be 
controlled by introducing accreditation 
system through a common practical test 
before entry into job and once again after 
completion of probation period of at least 
two years. When present practice of evalua¬ 
tion is scrapped, the organizational climate 
and teacher morale in these institutions 
will improve a lot, as evaluation has been 
instrumental for growing corruption and 
nepotism there. 

4 Link with the schools s An ideal 
teacher training institution is intimately 
linked with the programmes of its coopera¬ 
ting schools, Its staff members take 
regular classes in coopeiating schools so 
that the methodology taught by them to the 
teacher-tiainees is made lealisticand accept¬ 
able to schools. This practice is not in 
vogue almost m all institutions of the 
country. Commensurate with this position, 
methodology taught m a teacher training 
institutions, in most of the cases, are left in 
the training institutions and not carried to 
school situations. The school teachers need 
to be partners of teacher training pro¬ 
grammes. This will also improve their own 
teaching strategies. In case of such in- 
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volvement tiaining institution has to give 
turning to teachei on Lhe aieas pertaining 
to supetvision and evaluation By involving 
school teachcis, the tiaining programmes 
will mipiosc a lot. 

5 Impwvemrnt of cm m ulct ; I lie 
teachers’ training curriculum suggested by 
Lhe isc11 has not covered all aspects It has 
given a few suggestions, which are mostly 
incomplete. It has not been able to spell 
out the methodologies Lo be adopted in 
teaching of theoiclical courses. Therefore, 
a detailed cutriculum guideline needs to be 
framed to focus attention on possible 
variations. There should be more stress on 
self-learning of teacher-trainees, Tlieie 
should be stress on giving modi 1 lessons 
utilizing various techniques taught in method 
theory courses and not just one lesson in a 
method subject given in a ritualistic manner. 
There should be more opportunities for 
seminars, term papers, action reseatches, 
etc. There should be provisions for visits 
to various types of schools and specifically 
to certain good institutions There should 
be periodic conferences between school tea¬ 
chers, training institution staff and students 
about vanous aspects of student teaching 
programmes. Supervisors need to obseive 
full lessons and discuss their observation 
with the concerned student-teacher immedi¬ 
ately after the teaching of the lesson is over, 
This practice will not make it possible to 
supeivise all lessons taughi in a school on a 
day Trained school teachers can take up 
the responsibility of supervising lessons not 
observed by training institution staff mem¬ 
bers. Again the content knowledge of 
teachers has to be eusuied and, if necessary, 
upgraded during training peiiod In many 
states, teaching of English starts from upper 
primary level. There is almost no effort m 


teacher tiaining piogrammes to improve the 
quality of English spoken by teachei-trainees. 
So also is the case with subjects like science, 
geography, etc. Tins lequires a look into 
the quality of resomces available in teacher 
training institutions 

6. Quality 0 j resources : The resources 
aie of two types—human and material. 
Human resources aic to be oi better quality 
for meaning better teacher training. Most 
of our teaclici-educators do not know how 
to speak English conectly. In such cases 
how can we expect the teacheis produced 
by them to speak coneot English. There is 
an urgent need for training teuchei-educaiors 
til English teaching. This can be undertaken 
on priority basts by the Central Institute of 
English and Foreign Languages at Hydera¬ 
bad. Similai is the need m case ol' the 
teachei-educators teaching subjects like 
geography, etc. The sits and scerts should 
have experts in these subjects, who are prop¬ 
erly qualified and expenenced in primary 
school education 

Material resources aie also equally neces- 
saiy. Most of our teacher training 
institutions are ill-equipped, e g throughout 
the State of Orissa there is no language 
laboiatory in any teacher training insti¬ 
tution, A Similar situation exists m many 
other states Provision of language labo¬ 
ratory can help teacher-tramees in improving 
their pronunciation Also there is need for 
vanous types of audio-visual equipments 
and subject rooms, etc. which require urgent 
attention to improve the quality of teacher 
training programmes. 

Thus our teacher training programmes 
lag behind m quality mainly due to inertia 
among our teacher-educators and competent 
authorities There has been a lack of 
initiative on the part of the sies and scbrts. 
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Often they have staff members who have 
lost contact with school practice or had no 
idea about primary school teaching situa¬ 
tions The necessity of primary school teach¬ 
ing expei ience for sie/scert/sise staff 
members has been overlooked. Teaching 
in primary schools should be a part of duty 
of these educators so that they can give 
realistic guidance to teacher training 
institutions. These institutions should have 
qualified staff members and also necessary 
resources. Of couise, in most of cases, the 
inertia plays role Most of the available 
resources are often unutilized For instance, 
many sie/scert/sises have mobile science 
vans which often lie idle They have films 
and such other audio-visual mateuals which 
are allowed to rust in the cupboards but 


rarely come out of them There is no 
systematic programme of dissemination of 
available resources. A few years ago many 
equipments had been distributed to teacher 
training institutions as part of Uhicef- 
assisted scheme. There are instances where 
due to lack of understanding about the 
mannei in which received packets are to be 
disposed large number of items of a particu¬ 
lar type (for instance casetle-recordei) have 
been lying with one institution whereas 
othei institution is going without a single 
casette-recorder. Thus, one requires more 
sincerity from our authorities involved 
in teacher preparation piogiamme Un¬ 
less that happens, nothing much can be 
done. □ 
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Identification of Learning Needs of Noil- 
Formal [-.earners in the Age- Group 6-14 


P.K Tripathy 

Junior Research Fellow, ERIC, NCERT , New Delhi 


Non-formal education is a developing 
concept in the educational scene It is life- 
centred It has a problem solving approach 
in education, relevant to the learners’ 
environment. Non-formal education is a 
must for a developing country like India 
where more than 60 per cent of its popu¬ 
lation are illiterate. The huge amount of 
drop-outs affecting the educational scene 
of the country is responsible for the alar¬ 
ming illiteiacy in the country In the 
context of universalization of elementary 
education, non-formal education plays an 
important role. Furthermore, universali¬ 
zation of elementary education could not 
be achieved so far because of the limitations 
of the formal educational system and the 
socio-economic and cultural conditions of 
the learners coining from the lower social 
strata. Realizing the impoitance of non- 
foimal education, the Government of India 
in collaboration with the state government 
concerned decided to implement an experi¬ 
mental project on non-formal education 
in the educationally backward states, 
namely, Orissa, Andhra Pradesh, Assam, 


etc. For an effective implementation of the 
programme of non-formal education it 
should have a firm giound and sound 
beginning Designing of suitable curriculum 
is a pierequisite for this purpose. On the 
other hand, a better and suitable curriculum 
can only be ensured if the same is based 
upon the learning needs of the non- 
formal learners with regard to objectives, 
contents and instructional materials. The 
implementation of the experimental project 
on non-formal education in the context of 
universalization of elementary education 
has already started in the State of Orissa 
since 1980 But the programme has not 
yet gained adequate momentum due to 
several reasons, out of which lack of a suit¬ 
able curriculum based on the learning needs 
of the non-formal learners is the most 
important one. 

Objectives 

1 To identify different categories of 
non-formal learners in the age-group 
6-14. 
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2. To determine the variation among 
the non-formal learners with regard 
to their academic standing 

3. To determine the variation among 
the rum-formal learners with regard 
to socio-economic background. 

4 To identify the occupations in which 
the above calegones of non-formal 
learners are engaged 

5. To analyse and understand the lear¬ 
ning needs of the non-formal lear¬ 
ners with regard to objectives, 
contents and instructional materials. 

Hypotheses 

1. The non-formal learners differ in 
respect of piesent academic standing 
and socio-economic status 

2. The non-fotmal learners are engaged 
in dilTeient occupations for providing 
economic support to their families. 

3. The non-formal learners differ with 
regard to the objectives, contents 
and instructional materials for their 
study 

4. The Learning needs of the non- 
formal learners are occupation- 
oriented. 

Method of Study 

Sample : The present investigation was 
confined to all the primary level non-fotmal 
education centres under the supervisory 
control of the S.T. Schools (W), Bhuba¬ 
neswar. The sample comprised of 100 non- 
formal learners in the age lange of <5-14. 
The purposive method was followed to select 
the sample for the study. 

Tools and procedme : An interview 
schedule was developed by the investigator 
to collect information from each non-formal 


learner By personal interview with the 
non-fonnal learners individually, their 
response to each item of the schedule was 
obtained. 

Method of analysis . The analysis of data 
for the present investigation was made in 
conformity with the objectives and hypo¬ 
theses as formulated by the investigator. 
After collection of data the same were put 
into tabulai forms to make the process of 
analysis easier. The data were analysed 
and interpreted in terms of percentages. 

Major Findings 

1. Among the non-fonnal learners in 
the age-group 6-14, there is a considerable 
variation with regat d to sex, age and edu¬ 
cational background. Most of the non- 
formal learneis are in the age of 12 and they 
constitute 25'7 per cent of the sample 
Further, it is found that the number of 
the learners m the age-group of 8,9,10 and 
12 aie considerably higher than the remai¬ 
ning age-groups. Similarly, in respect of sex 
both the boys and girls are coming to the 
non-fonnal centres. It is observed that with 
regard to educational background, there are 
two types of learners found in the non- 
formal centres. 59 freshers and 41 drop-outs. 

2 It is obseived that the non-formal 
learners differ in respect of their present 
academic standing and socio-economic 
status. It is found that the leaineis at the 
non-formal centres have different academic 
standing with regard to reading, writing 
and expression competencies, Most of the 
non-formal learners are coming from very 
poor economic families The socio-economic 
status of the non-formal learners differ with 
regard to the occupation and income of the 
parents/guardians. This finding confirms 
the hypothesis that the non-formal learners 
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differ in tespect of present academic stan¬ 
ding and socio-economic status. 

3 It is obseived that most of the non- 
foimal iearneis are not engaged in any type 
of income-oriented occupation, Most of 
them are engaged in household chores, 
especially the girls The boys of this age- 
group aie found Lo help their paienls at 
times, This is also not regular. In this 
respect the tenabilily of the hypothesis, that 
the non-formal learners are engaged m 
different occupations for ptovidmg economic 
support to their families, may not be fully 
lejected 

4. Most of the non-foimal learners 
have suggested to have their education 
during the morning hours foi a duration of 
2-3 hours 

5. It is also found that the main rea¬ 
sons for drop-oul from the formal system 
are as follows : 

(*) Poor economic condition of the 
family 

(ti) Parents oi guardians aie not in- 
tcicsted to send their children to 
schools 

(iii) The learner has no interest to go to 
school. 

(iv) Parents aie unable to provide 


financial support foi his/her edu¬ 
cation. 

6 With regard to the objectives for the 
non-foimal education all of them have 
indicated the following six objectives (r) 
to attain literacy, (ti) to altain numeiacy, 
(in) to acquire knowledge on citizenship, 
(iv) to improve vocational efficiency, (v) 
to acquire knowledge on health and hygiene, 
and (v/) to acquue knowledge on the 
woikmg of developmental agencies and their 
effective utilization 

The non-fonnal learners have also indi¬ 
cated then choice for the contents It is 
observed that the contents suggested by 
them for fulfilling different educational 
objectives are different fiom that of the 
formal learners with the confoimity of the 
above objectives In respect of instructional 
material, all of them have preferied small 
booklets with necessaiy illustrations on 
different aspects They have also preferred 
some audio-visual aids for teaching purpose 

As most of the learners in the non-foimal 
centres aie fresheis, the learning needs are 
not considerably different They have 
mciged their opinion towards some possible 
issues In this respect the hypothesis that 
the non-foimal learners differ with regard 
to objectives, contents and instructional 
mateiials is not found suitable to be 
letained. □ 
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Need for Early Childhood Education 


U. Bevli 

Child Study Unit, NCBRT, New Delhi 


Recent census in India has revealed that 
about 50 per cent of its population is young 
and 25 per cent belonged to very young cate¬ 
gory About 80 per cent of these children 
live in villages. In the cities, the slum children 
constitute the larger bulk of children, per¬ 
haps 60 per cent or more, living on what we 
recognize as slum conditions. In the villages, 
roughly 60 per cent of the children come 
from poor families of landless labour, migra¬ 
nts and marginal farmers. Although steps 
have been taken to reduce the figure, it is 
small consolation that childhood mortality 
between age of 1-4 is from 2-3 per cent in 
most of the developing countries. 

Since the United Nations declaration for 
the Second Development Decade, all deve¬ 
loping countries in the South-East Asia have 
developed socio-economic policies incorpo¬ 
rating egalitarian principles and social justice. 
While the surge of activity has been promi¬ 
nent for learners of school-going age, nati¬ 
onal concern in most developing countries 
including India for the eduacation of children 
of the age-group 0-5/6 years has been in 
evidence only presently. The motivation 
for new national concerns find their basis in 
the overall concerns for social justice and 


equality. However, they may have been 
specifically motivated by a valid reason, such 
as drop-outs from the primary school system 
and poor achievement of learners from disad¬ 
vantaged population, the need for custodial 
and other care for little children whose 
mohers are engaged in the economic sphere, 
recognition of the irreversible consequences 
of malnutrition, or, in a few countries, a 
comprehensive and integrated view of total 
human resources development which would 
incorporate all ages m the development 
efforts 

Following the national concerns, many 
developing countries have already established 
large-scale national programmes for the edu¬ 
cation of pre-school age, while in others 
development has taken place on a njore 
limited scale. In many developing countries, 
the earlier limited activites in early child¬ 
hood have generally been urban-centred 
and catering to an elite population. How¬ 
ever, now with the thrust to serve the broad 
masses of the population attempts to initiate 
new projects in early childhood education, 
takes into account the economic, social and 
cultural milieu in which these populations 
exist. These countries have attempted the 
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development of the whole child in his or 
her own social and cultural environment, in¬ 
cluding efforts to promote the biological, 
physical, emotional, social and intellectual 
growth of the child and of the ecology in 
which the child lives. 

Need for Pre-school Education 

Basically the level of development of a 
country determines the conditions m which 
the children are born, live and grow to 
maturity but on the other hand children 
are hope of the future, and development 
itself depends on suitable pieparation of the 
younger generation. 

Child development is a complex process 
and depends upon the understanding of 
the basic needs of the child which may be 
labelled as follows : 

1. Needs related to health and proper 
physical development 

2. Need for language development 

3. Need for oppoitumties to interact 
directly with the enviionment for 
cognitive and intellectual develop¬ 
ment 

4 Need for social and emotional 
development 

5. Need for aesthetic development. 

The first of the above needs is related to the 
child’s health. The effects of inadequate 
nutrition have been clearly documented. 
Most eaily education progiammes offer 
ancillary food services to the child during 
the time he attends school. This is a primary 
need that must be met before the child can 
be expected to learn. Other health needs 
include medical and dental checks, vision 
and hearing checks, and related preventative 
measures 

The second need involves the identi¬ 
fication of the physically handicapped 


conditions that could affect the normal 
development of the child. Early education 
pi ogrammes can provide a setting and an 
opportunity for eaily screening of young 
children that can enable us to prevent 
rathei than tiy remedy serious disabilities 
The third need relates to language deve¬ 
lopment in the young child Research 
findings appear to support arguments for 
the existence of abiological[base in language 
development with characteristics innate to 
the human oigamsm routinely opeiating to 
ensure development of a complete language 
stiuctuie However, cei tain conditions seem 
necessary for optimizing the way a child is 
able to use the language system (structure) 
available to him These conditions include 
the availability of adult models, the kind 
of feedback the child receives fiom 
the model, and the availability of meaning¬ 
ful oppoitumties to explore the func¬ 
tional use of language. 

The fourth need that eaily education 
programmes can fulfil paiticularly well is 
the child’s need to have many oppoitumties 
to interact directly with his environment. 
The child’s intelligence can be influenced 
by the quality of the enviionment and ex¬ 
periences available to him. Of particular 
importance during the early yeais are many 
varied encounters with conciete materials, 
which piovide the child an opportunity to 
operate on his own environment, the natural 
exchange between the child and the inani¬ 
mate and social environment surrounding 
him forms the base for the more abstract 
thinking that occurs at later ages Effective 
early education programmes can respond 
to this need by constructing an optimally 
supportive environment 

A fifth need to which early education 
can legitimately address itself is the social 
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and emotional development of the young 
child the re are many social, emotional 
an d motivational factors that directly ,n- 
Sencetho child's general level of compe¬ 
tency If a child leels good about himself 
,fhe believes he is capable of thieving, - 

l ° 'cognitive and effective development 
cannot be separated m an early 
programme. Any — 
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in many parts of the world including India, 
there is little or no preparation for parent- 
nnri flip f-.irciinistan.ces under which 


there is little or no preparation ior peu^t 
hood and the circumstances under which 
people live, |eopardize the very existence of 
children. 

The child’s most critical years with 

regal d to physical, social, intellectual and 
emotional development are those before it 
reaches the age of 5. In India, many factors 
are against children’s optimal development. 
Poverty, ignorance, food and health needs 
and inadequate health and social services 
are barriers The mothers are generally 
malnutritioned and the role assigned to 
mothers lesull in their over-work resulting 
m dl health and lack of time and energy to 

devotetotheirfamil.es. The food problems 

« b",o 
polluted water, ^ 
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Nature of Stimulating Experiences for 
Intellectual Development 

The young child needs parents, adult 
and other childien to spend time With him 
in play and in helping him to acquire and 
piactise basic skills The child should be 
encouraged to be adventurous and to try 
out new activities The time parents spend 
with children helping them to understand 
and to learn from them and people around 
them are very important. Play and play things, 
however simple, are veiy important for child 
learning. First, children respond to parents’ 
play with words or songs, then they begin 
to play alone with the objects they can use 
as toys which are at times very simple and 
crude but seem to give the same satisfaction 
as the expensive models, Many kinds of 
toys can be made from natural materials 
and junks found around villages. As they 
grow, children need others to play with 
brothers and sisteis, or neighbours’ children 
or groups of children. The parents’ job 
for pre-school years is to facilitate and 
en murage, initiative, creativity, fun and 
gaming of experience and to praise these 
activities It does not matter if the child’s 
drawing is done on dry mud, with a piece 
of stick and is unrecognizable, or if he 
collects insects or butterflies in the only 
spare jar one has or if he bruises his knees 
in the process. What matters is the encoura¬ 
gement he is given and the fun he has had 
in doing things,, and the way he feels about 
his effort. 

For intellectual growth, the environment 
has to provide ample opportunities for 
exploration and discovery. The experiences 
have to be in plenty and of the nature in 
which the children can manipulate and inter¬ 
act himself. The only animate, inanimate 


and social environment serving him forms 
the base for the more abstract thinking and 
that occurs at later ages Activities like 
collection of natural objects available in the 
environment like sea-shells, pebbles of 
various sizes, leaves, etc should be done 
With the help of these, the teacher can 
introduce the idea of shape, size, number, 
symmetry, angles, etc. Activities like these 
form the basis of science teaching. Before 
children can understand a thing, they need 
experience: seeing, touching, hearing, 

testing, smelling, choosing, arranging, put¬ 
ting things. Science is built from curiosity, 
experience, analysis and finally the expres¬ 
sion of a discovery. The main part of this 
process is arranging objects, aclivities and 
ideas so as to create a new pattern. The 
children need to be acquainted with the 
people in the environment and the occu¬ 
pations they carried out. Trips to the 
vegetable market, to the main bazar, the 
saw-mill, the grain market, etc can be very 
rewarding. Talks with a taxi driver, a poli¬ 
ceman, a nurse, a trader or a soldier can 
be very stimulating. 

The children need to know about things 
and events about their environment. For 
example, they can learn about the weather, 
about things in water, things in the air, 
things on land, things used in home and 
type* of fuels used, etc Similaily they 
need to learn about the local festivals and 
important days and take part m celebra¬ 
tions. Fairly spontaneous investigation, 
both indoor and outdoor, will lead to all 
of sorts activities Counting, measuring, 
ordering, making charts, printing, writing, 
modelling will all come about naturally. 
Most of this discovering work stimulates 
good creative writing by which vocabulary is 
enhanced 
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Use of Art Activities to Develop Creative 
Abilities in Children 

By cieativity we mean foimulating new 
ideas and being innovative and original 
The teachers and parents need to foster and 
encourage creativity T lie types of activity 
which should he given to the children are 
visual art like painting and drawing, college 
work as well as dramatization, role-playing, 
story-telling, puppetry, rhyming and res¬ 
ponding to music and rhythm The child¬ 
ren should be given absolutely fiee hand 
instead of laying down any rigid structures. 
If he is allowed to paint or model with clay 
in any way he likes, we will be surprised by 
the results which he pioduces Similarly 
the child should he allowed to be original 
in creating lus own stones and role-playing. 


The teachers’ and the parents’ job is to make 
available all types of material, however in¬ 
expensive, and allow the child to manipu¬ 
late them. The pre-school child indulges 
in symbolic play. The child will use stick 
for a horse and use pots and pans and play 
as a householder All these should be en¬ 
couraged. The worst thing that a teacher can 
do is to keep on stopping the child from 
play and reprimanding him for doing a 
tiling incorrectly. This type of attitude 
discourages the initiative and undermines 
self-confidence. Creative activity is closely 
associated with appreciation of nature and 
beauty Hence, inculcations of an admiration, 
love of growing trees should be part of the 
activities. This will encourage motivation 
and spiritual development and impart emo¬ 
tional sensitivity and enrichment □ 
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Literature for Children 


Jagannath Mohanty 

Reader in Education,SCERT, Om\ci, Bhuhnnewnc 


The foundation of all human development 
is laid during the early years of life. There¬ 
fore, early childhood is regarded as immen¬ 
sely significant The environment plays an 
impoitant role at this stage Like toys, 
picture books, story books, musery rhymes 
and poems are considered very useful cons- 
titutents of the child’s environment. The 
child likes to handle tile book and read them 
with pleasure His reading habit is develop¬ 
ed according to the extent of his exposure 
towards children’s book. Such experiences 
in the early childhood detei mine his inte¬ 
rests and attitudes The child who grows up 
in an environment of books, gets interested 
in the world of books and takes books as 
his companions. Such a child is fortunate 
not only in finding emotional satisfaction 
but also in gaining learning experiences for 
the all-round development of his peisonality, 

Advantages of Children’s Literature 

1. It is tevealed through research studies 
that children more than the grown-ups are 
interested in reading suitable books. If 
proper reading habit is formed during child¬ 
hood, such interests are multiplied and en¬ 


hanced in the adulthood, This enables the 
child to acquire moic knowledge and skills 
which are essential for the modern age 

2 It is psychologically proved that child¬ 
ren's emotional development can be adequa¬ 
tely ensured by providing suitable diversions 
and of all divisions, reading of good books 
is the most important Promotion of reading 
habit among young children is an effective 
means of channelizing excessive emotions 
into constructive lines and of developing 
balanced personality. 

3. Children often find their expeiiences 
and images reflected through various charac¬ 
ters of stories, plays and poems. They are 
also sometimes encouraged to express their 
feelings and ideas through writing stories and 
poems Theii latent talents are thus unfol¬ 
ded and they find self-expression quite rewa¬ 
rding 

4 With a view to making universalization 
of elementary education a success, it is 
essential to expand a broad-based pre-school 
education and provide suitable literature 
for young children Unless we make the 
pre-school as well as primary education inte¬ 
resting and appealing to childien the colo¬ 
ssal wastage and stagnation at this stage of 
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education cannot he checked Suitable and 

attractive readme mate, uals would be cllec- 
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Meaning and Nature of Children’s Literature 


Liteialuie which is suitable lor children 
may be called children’s hteratuie This 
suitability or relevance may be deteimined 
according to the psychological conditions 
and needs of the children. Davies (1975) 
has pointed out two criteria for children s 
liteiature. Firstly, such books pnmarily 
provide entertainment and enjoyment ra¬ 
ther than information and improvement 
Secondly, such materials are written prima¬ 
rily for reading on one’s own and for appea¬ 
ling to the individual children without any 
intermediary 

Davies has again attempted tu ascertain 
the difference between general liteiature and 
children’s hteratuie. He observes ■ 

If you ask a children’s hbiarian whether 
she has any problems about deciding when 
a book is a children’s book, her answer 
may well be that it is not difficult in 90 
per cent of the cases and the other 10 per 
cent depend on whether you legard leen- 
-aers as children or adults because 10 
per cent of books deal with problems 
(usually involving teenage characters) 
such as drugs, unmarried mothers, race, 
etc. (Davies 1975) 

Thus the decision on doubtful 10 P«r tot 
cases seems to rest on two criteria . the first 
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too complex. But The Turn of the Screw or 
Lolita would not be admitted because they 
do not meet the second criterion. 

On the othei hand, Iason Epstein (1969), 
an American critic, argues that theie is no 
difference in principle between good child¬ 
ren’s lileraluie and good literature. Litera- 
tute for children has the same standards as 
all literature, and the child’s reading needs 
are the same as those of the adult Epstein 
means to say that there is far too much fuss 
about liteiature for children. 

These two views give very simplistic and 
generalistic concepts about children’s litera¬ 
ture. Neither of them is pm-pointed and 
clear-cut It is exttemely simplistic to think 
that the librarian can make the difference 
between children’s liteiature and geneial 
literature. It is also equally generalistic to say 
that both aic identical and that the child’s 
reading needs are the same as those of the 
adult. As has been mentioned earlier, chil¬ 
dren’s literature must be different from 
general literature as their physiological and 
psychological needs and conditions are quite 
different. 

Social Needs of Young Children 

Again, all children’s books are not equa¬ 
lly suitable for children in the age-group 3-8 
years and 9-14 years Books which are best 
for one age-gioup may not be even good 
for the other. This is due to the differences 
in their physiological, psychological and so¬ 
ciological conditions and needs. Especially, 
psychological as well as physiological deve¬ 
lopment makes all the difference. Thesmallei 
the age-group, the greater is the difficulty in 
writing books suitable for them Just as chil¬ 
dren’s literature forms the basis for litera¬ 
ture for adults, so the literature for children 


of 3- 8 yeais should form the basis for litera¬ 
ture for children between 9-14 years. 

Even a small child who loves toys can learn 
to love books Books should, therefoie, be 
designed in such a way that they may serve 
as toys foi children. Although children may 
not be able to learn to read books, they can 
yet love to handle them and to look at the 
illustrations Therefoie, picluie books are 
liked by young children very much. As such 
the books meant for the young childien 
should be well bound and strong paper 
should be used for printing the text and 
covei. 

Even such books are punted on pages 
made of cloth Some yeais buck such spec¬ 
ial books were brought out by a London- 
based publisher. It was declaied that the 
book would stand the tough handling by 
young children and when such books get 
dirty, they can be cleaned by Lux soap 
which was certified by the concerned comp¬ 
any (ngeut 1980). 

Another inteieslmg example of such 
books brought out in the shape of toys is a 
book on cat which was so designed that it 
looked like a cat and its eyes rolled as the 
book was handled When it was pressed the 
book produced mewing sound The book 
contained illustrations of cats in attractive 
colours. Similarly some books when opened 
look like a house, building, garden and other 
things in three dimensions. Such three-dimen¬ 
sional books must be loved by childien like 
toys 

Writers to Note 

The literature for children seeks to cater 
to their psychological needs. It recreates for 
them the woild around and children try to 
re-live the experiences of the literary charac- 
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ters. The young children are egocentric and 
they like those thing's which appeal them 
most. Of course, gradually theii environ¬ 
ments expand in order to embrace other chil¬ 
dren, school, fauna and flora around them 
True, children's literature must stimulate 
the child’s imagination and cuiiosity Crea¬ 
tive plays and games should find their place 
in theii books. These books must be within 
the level ot understanding and experiences. 
Children’s love for fun and laughter must 
be properly taken caie of in their books. 
Simple stories, nuisery rhymes, action songs 
and so on are liked by them mostly. Too 
many ideas and concepts should not be hea¬ 
ted in one piece of material. Illustrations 
used in the children’s books must be attrac¬ 
tive and colourful. Books should be econo¬ 
mically priced. On the whole, books for 
children must reach the interiors ancl should 
be up to then standard, tastes and inteiests. 

It has been aptly remaiked by Abraham 
Joseph, Director, State Institute of Children’s 
Literature, Kerala, that the writers must 
liberate the child within them and allow it 


to think, speak, sing, write and draw as it 
likes, in short, to behave as truly as it wants 
(ncert 1983) They should realize that every 
small child is a big question mark and the 
woild is a wonderland where it has the 
Alice to feel all kinds of things They must 
have, therefore, deep sympathy, understand¬ 
ing and strong confidence in the child and 
its wonderland 
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The present investigation is aimed at stu¬ 
dying the shool characteristics and incidence 
of stagnation in primary school m rural 
areas. The main objectives of the investi¬ 
gation were 

1. To study the school characteristics of 
the primary schools m ruial areas 

2. To study the incidence of stagnation 
among pupils of primaly schools in 
ruial aieas 

Methodology 

The sample consisted of 20 villages 
selected stratified-randomly from four 
Panchayat Samithis of Mahbubnagar and 
Medak districts of Andhra Pradesh. All 
the primary schools in the selected villages, 
including hamlets, whether they were govern¬ 
ment, private, fully aided, private, partly 
aided or unaided, were included in the 
sample. In all 22 primary schools were 
surveyed from Mahbubnagar (11) and 
Medak (11) districts of Andhra Pradesh. 
The medium of instruction in all the surve¬ 
yed schools was Telugu 

Keeping in view the main objectives of 


the investigation, a school schedule was 
designed to collect information on school 
characterisLics and incidence of stagnation. 
The school characteristics were studied m 
terms of location of school, surrounding of 
school, school building, type of floor iu 
school building, ownership of school building, 
drinking water facilities, single and multiple 
teacher schools, and furniture and equipment 
The information on incidence of stagnation 
was collected from the attendance registers 
of various classes for each surveyed school 
The number of children stagnated in each 
class was calculated on the basis of children 
retained in the same class due to shortage 
of attendance as there is a policy of non- 
detention at school stage in Andhra Pradesh. 
Stagnation refers to the continuance of 
pupils m the same grade for more than one 
academic year. The figures for the incidence 
of stagnation were located from the class 
attendance registers for the last five years, 
i.e. 1977-78 to 1981-82. 

The school schedule was canvassed for 
all the primary schools of 20 selected 
villages. The investigator visited these 
schools personally. In addition, the in¬ 
vestigator had informal discussions with the 
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concerned government officials dealing with 
primary education at Panchyat Samitht 
and district levels. Percentage was em¬ 
ployed to analyse the data, 

Results 

Based on the analysis of data, the follo¬ 
wing findings have been di awn : 

1. The primary schools in rural areas 
were run by Panchayat Samithis and were 
directly under the supervision of extension 
officer (education) 

2 About 40 per cent of the sample 
schools covered in the survey were found 
to be located in by-lanes of the village, 
13 63 per cent were centrally located in the 
village, 13.63 per cent on main road while 
13.63 per cent were located on the outskirts 
of the village None of the sampled schools 
was located near market area of the village 

3. Maiority of the sampled (77 27 per 
cent) schools were located in dusty surroun¬ 
dings. Only 18 per cent of the schools were 
located in the healthy surroundings. 
One school in Mahbnbnagar district was 
located in noisy surroundings. 

4. About 40 per cent of the schools 
were having pucca buildings while 18 18 per 
cent of the schools were having katcha 
thatched huts. About 40 per cent schools 
in both the districts had semi-pucca build* 
ings The proportion of schools having pucca 
buildings was more in Mahbnbnagar than 
in the Medak district. 

5. About 59 per cent of the schools had 
mud floors while 3181 per cent schools had 
stone floors in both the districts. Only 
9-09 per cent of the schools weie having 
cement floois. The proportion of sampled 
schools having mud floors was more in 
Medak district than in Mahbubnagai dis¬ 
trict. 


6 About 45 per cent schools in both 
districts were housed in rent-free buildings 
while 27 27 pei cent of the schools were 
housed in their own buildings. One school 
in Mahbubnagar district was housed in par¬ 
tially owned and partially rented building. 
The proportion of schools having rented 
buildings was moie in Medak district while 
the proportion of schools housing in rent- 
free buildings was more in Mahbubnagar 
district than in Medak district 

7. Nearly 73 per cent of the schools in 
both the districts had drinking water faci¬ 
lities within the neighbourhood, while 18 18 
per cent of the surveyed schools had water 
facilities within the premises Two of the 
schools m Medak district did not have any 
drinking water either within the premises or 
in the neighboui hood. 

8 About 27 per cent of the schools were 
having only two classes — I and II — while 
36,37 pei cent of the schools were running 
with all the five classes—I to V. The propor¬ 
tion of schools having classes I to V was 
more in Mahbubnagar district than in 
Medak district, while the proportion of 
schools having classes I to III was more in 
Medak district than in Mahbubnagar district. 

9. More than half of the sampled 
schools, i, e. 14 schools (63.63 per cent) 
were single-teachei schools The proportion 
of two and four teachers formed 9 09 per 
cent for each. Theie was only one school 
in Mahbubnagar district with five teachers. 
The proportion of single-teacher schools was 
more in Medak district than in Mahbub¬ 
nagar district. 

10 Two schools having classes I to V 
were found to be run by the single teacher 
and the same number of sampled schools 
having classes r to IV weiefoun d to be run 
by the single teacher. About 27 per cent 
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schools having only classes I and II and 27 26 
per cent of schools having three classes—T to 
III—were found to be run by the single tea¬ 
cher. Two schools (9 09 per cent) having cla¬ 
sses I to V were run by four teachers and there 
was only one school in Mabbubnagar 
distiict run by five teachers It happened 
to have all the five classes from I to V. 

11. It was observed that neither 
Mahbubnagar distiict noi Medak district 
had schools in our sample which possessed 
all the necessary items for a school. Mirror 
and fiist-aid box were not available in any 
school Waste-paper basket and distiict 
maps were available only m one and two 
schools, respectively. Items like school 
notice-board and play materials weie avail¬ 
able in three schools while ball-frames, 
picture books, world map, box tumblers 
were available only in four schools of both 
districts. Time-piece or almiiah, tatpatis 
or benches and globe were available in 5 
schools (22.72 per cent) while school sign- 
boaid and brooms and maps of India were 
available in only 6 (27. 27 per cent) and 
7 (31. 81) per cent schools, respectively, 
The items relating to the facilities for 
teachers were available in more sample 
schools than the items on facilities for 
pupils Facilities for cliildern were generally 
poor in both the districts. Considering 
facilities foi teachers only majority of 
the sampled schools had a table and a 
chair for the teacher. However, 36, 36 
per cent schools were having a duster and 
77. 27 per cent schools were having a black¬ 
board, h was also found that though the 
sampled schools were having those items 
they were not making much use of it. 

12, The percentage of stagnation among 
pupils of schools run in thatched huts were 
65, 79 per cent and 54. 26 per cent in 


Mahbubnagar and Medak districts, res¬ 
pectively 

13 The percentage of stagnation among 
pupils m smgle-teachei and multiple-teacher 
primary schools were 37 65 per cent and 
28 1 4 per cent, respectively, in Mahbubnagar 
district as against 43 6fi per cent and 71.77 
per cent, respectively, in Medak district The 
total percentage of stagnation among pupils 
was 42 29 in single-teacher schools and 32.74 
in multiple teacher school in Telangana 
region. 

14 The percentage of stagnation among 
pupils was higher m the schools where 
teachers resided outside the village The 
percentage of stagnation in sampled schools 
of Mahbubnagar and Medak disti lets were 
24 71 and 80 16, respectively, where teachers’ 

residence was outside the village 

15. The percentage of stagnation among 
pupils was highei for all students in Medak 
district than in Mahbubnagar district. 
However, both in Mahbubnagar and Medak 
districts, the percentage of stagnation was 
higher where schools were nearer to urban 
centre. 

16. The percentage of stagnation among 
pupils in Telangana region was the highest 
(64.15) in those villages where the irrigated 
area was 50 per cent and above of the total 
cropped area of the village. The percentage 
of stagnation among pupils was also high 
(46 55) in those villages where the irrigated 
aiea was less than 10 per cent of the total 
cropped area of the village 

Conclusion 

Based upon the above findings, the 
following conclusions were drawn : 

1. The percentage of stagnation among 
pupils was found to be high in 
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single-teacher schools as compared 
to multiple-teachei schools in rural 
areas, 

2. The percentage of stagnation among 
pupils was high in schools which 
weie tunning in thatched huts 

3. The peicentage of stagnation among 
pupils was higher in the schools 
weie teachers resided outside the 
village than in those schools wheie 
teachers resided in the village 

4 The percentage of stagnation was 
high m those villages where the 
irrigated area was 50 peL cent and 
ab we to total cropped area of the 
village 

Thus it seems that the school characteristics 
have some impact upon the percentage of 
stagnation among pupils of primary schools 
in rural areas. The findings of the survey 
regarding school characteristics highlight 
a very deplorable and pathetic condition of 
the primary schools m rural .areas. Some 
of the primary schools in ruraL areas do 
not have the basic necessary facilities 
and items for a school. Majority of the 
primary schools in mral aLeas . do not 
have healthy surroundings, sufficient tea¬ 
chers, pucca school buildings and drinking 
water facilities within the premises. Not 
a single sampled school either in Mahbub- 
nagar or Medak district did possess all the 
necessary items for a school m terms of 
furniture and equipment (school sign-board, 
notice-board, school bell, national flag, 
time-piece, box or almirah and mirror) and 
facilities foi teacheis (table, chair, black¬ 
board and duster), facilities for pupils 
(tatpatties, benches, earthen pots, tumblers, 
buckets, brooms, waste-paper baskets), 
teaching aids (ball-frames, alphabet chart, 
picture books, district map, state map, 


India map, world map and globe) and other 
equipment such as flrst-aid box, and play 
materials. s 

The above necessaiy Hems do help in 
making school attiactive for children to 
attend it legularly No doubt, the Govern¬ 
ment of And hi a Piadesh implemented m 
1971 its policy of the abolition of detention 
of students in any school throughout the 
state, at any level, except at class VII and 
X. Under this policy no student could be 
detained in any class foi reasons othei than 
shortage of attendance. In other woids, 
it was hoped that the policy of non-detention 
would eliminate the incidence of stagnation 
among pupils at school stage especially at 
upper pnmaiy stage. Shanna (1981) found 
that the percentage of diop-outs among 
boys and girls was comparatively higher 
during the pre-non detention system than 
in the period of non-detention system. 
Moreovei, the percentage of diop-outs 
among boys and girls was found to be 
decreasing moie during the non-detention 
system than dunng the pre-non-detention 
system. 

Stagnation or repetition refers to the 
continuance of pupils in the same class for 
more than one academic year on account 
of unsatisfactory progress. At primary stage, 
the stagnation of pupils is due to shortage 
of attendance. Stagnation adds to wastage 
by lengthening the effective duration ol the 
course. The study conducted by Bombay 
Municipal Corporation (1967) observed that 
92.9 per cent of pupils left school after 
one failure in 1957 as against 49.7 per cent 
cent in 1950, while 3.4 per cent of the pupils 
left school after passing in 1957 as against 
6.61 per cent in 1950 

Though the policy of non-detention 
provides provision for eliminating the inci- 
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dence of stagnation among pupils at primary 
stage, school chaiacterislics as well as some 
other factois do have a considerable impact 
on incidence of stagnation. It can be 
suggested that the piimary schools in rural 
areas should be piovided more facilities in 
teims of school building, substitute teachei 
in single-teacher schools, residence foi 
teacheis in the village, playgrounds, drinking 
water and sanitation facilities within the 
school premises, furniture and equipment, 
etc The sufficient provisions should also 
be made to improve the existing facilities 
and changes in school timings be made 
to suit the pupils. These measures would 
indirectly help in reducing the incidence of 
stagnation among pupils at primary stage 


m rural areas. By providing these basic 
facilities, primary school in rural areas 
would become atti active and pupils 
would be motivated to attend it regularly 
It will also help in reducing the incidence 
of wastage among pupils indirectly 
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Towards a Performance-Based 
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Behaviourist psychology describes learning 
as a change in the behaviour of a learner 
that can be described in terms of explicitly 
measurable optimal performance. If the 
learner, as a result of classroom instruction, 
can achieve masteiy or near mastery of the 
subject-matter, the performance is said to be 
optimal. And performance-based learning 
situation can be achieved by allowing the 
students to learn at their own pace and 
providing fox enough individual guidance 
so that every student is able to achieve an 
anticipated level of performance. 

Many educators (Bloom 1968, Keller 
1968, Block 1971, Clift and Imrie 198i) 
feel that if the classroom instruction is 
really good, the final student-performance 
should not resemble the bell-shaped curve 
of normally distributed scores, but rather, 
it should be skewed up towards the higher 
end. According to Bloom et al. (1971), a 
random distribution indicating ‘grading 
on a curve 5 for a final examination means 
that the instructor has not taught anybody 
any more than one would expect them to 
learn by chance. Therefore, bringing about 


conditions so that the anticipated perfor¬ 
mance level is achieved by most of the 
students, is basic to the performance-based 
classroom instruction, Generally, for a 
performance-based classioom an achieve¬ 
ment level of 70 per cent or more marks in 
unit tests is fixed 

Organizing Performance-based Instruction 

Most of the performance-based instruc¬ 
tional methods, such as mastery learning 
procedure (Bloom 1968), personalized 
system of instruction (Keller 1968) and 
individually guided system of instruction 
(Mathur 1983) are based on the theoretical 
ideas developed by Carroll (1963) Accor¬ 
ding to Carroll, the performance-based 
instruction should be organized m the 
following steps: 

1, Specify what is to be learnt and 
prescnbe a level of performance, 

2, Motivate students to learn. 

3, Provide instruction to foster lear¬ 
ning, 

4, Present materials, at rates appro- 
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priate to different students. 

5 Monitor students’ progress through 
readiness tests. 

6, Diagnose students’ difficulties and 
provide leinediation 

7. Give praise and encourage pupils 
for good performance. 

8 Give levie'.v and practice. 

9. Maintain a high rale of learning 
over a pei rod i f time 

For implementing peifoimance-based 
instruction, the subject-matter of a course is 
broken up into smalFlearnmg blocks called 
‘study units’ The student is allowed to 
pace himself through the study units and 
consolidate his learning As andjj when 
the student thinks that he has consoli¬ 
dated his study unit m hand, he takes 
the readiness test on it The test assesses 
whether the prescribed level has or has not 
been achieved by the student If the student 
fails to achieve the piescuhed level <*f 
performance, he repeats the unit by taking 
individual guidance from the teacher and 
fast-learners The student advances to”‘thc 
next unit only when lie passes the readiness 
test with a score more than the prescribed 
level to performance. 

Readiness Testing 

A readiness test is the evaluation 
proceduie which measures whether a learner 
has or has not achieved the specific level 
of performance. The readiness test, score 
is compared with absolute performance 
standaid and quality of instruction. When 
a student achieves the test score more than 
the specific performance level he is said to 
be ready to learn the next study unit. 
According to White and Dulcer (1973), the 
readiness testing has the advantage that it 
at least forces the curriculum builders to 


specify what it is that they are trying to 
accomplish, thereby helping us to under¬ 
stand the educational model they are 
assuming and the ‘values’ the model implies. 

Advantages oT Fixing Performance Level 

Making the students contract for a level 
of performance, has the advantage of 
committing them to self-initiative and self- 
direction in learning. Also, fixing the 
performance level helps the teacher in 
planning his teaching with the element of 
remedial instruction (Romey 1971) It not 
only helps the teacher to identify the weak 
students but also to organize the amount 
and intensity of individual guidance they 
need It also provides a standaid by which 
the teachei can measure his own perfor¬ 
mance in terms of the achievement of his 
student (Popham and Bakei 1970) 

Moreover, fixing a performance level 
has yet another advantage that it helps 
students to strive for consolidation of the 
subject-matter being taught. The per¬ 
formance based classroom has the emphasis 
on the ‘statement of behavioural objectives’ 
and ‘competencies to be mastered by the 
students’. A good objective must be specific 
and describe in ‘measurable terms’ the post- 
mstruction behaviour of the students. 
Cleaily stated specific objectives not only 
help the teacher in evaluating the perfor¬ 
mance of Ins students but in planning and 
evaluating his own classroom instruction 
also. 
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After reorganization of states on the basis 
of linguism in the year 1956, the Ministry of 
Education, Government of Andhra Pradesh, 
on the recommendations of Mudaliar Co¬ 
mmission on secondary education introduced 
basic changes m the school education as a 
parallel to the then existing inherited edu¬ 
cation system from the British. In this regard 
the government started several higher 
secondary and multipurpose schools, where¬ 
in the vocational and technical education 
have been given due importance. The 
primary education was lechiistened 
as basic education. To this effect, the 
state government introduced changes in the 
curriculum from Class I to XII, X, XI and 
XII being higher secondary classes. The then 
existing curriculum was not based on work- 
experience. To this effect, the government 
spent millions of rupees to implement the 
programme But in due course the system 
has failed because of several reasons. The 
following are some of the important reasons 


foi its failuie : 

1. The persons who are involved in th 
processes, failed to grasp the basic 
philosophy behind the basic educa¬ 
tion. 

2. if they grasped to some extent, they 
misinterpreted the same due to their 
ideological differences. 

3. Lack of financial resources to cope 
up with the huge expenditure, which 
is required to implement the scheme 
of basic education. 

4. Lack of qualified and well-trained 
teacheis and administrators at diffe¬ 
rent levels. 

5. Immediately after independence, be¬ 
cause of the remnants of inherited 
British culture, the Indians were not 
in a position to accept radical chan¬ 
ges in the educational system. 

6. Lack of proper feedback in the pro¬ 
cess has been felt by those who are 
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in charge of implementing the sche¬ 
me of basic education. 


Objectives of Curriculum Revision 


At this juncture the Government of India 
appointed a Commission under the Chair¬ 
manship of Dr. D S Kothan to go into the 
details of the processes of all stages of edu¬ 
cation, and to suggest a remedy for the same. 

To this extent, they submitted a comprehen¬ 
sive report in 1966 with all details There¬ 
after under the guidance of the Central 
Government, the Government of Andhra 
Pradesh appointed several academic commi¬ 
ttees to discuss the recommendations of the 
Education Commission and their relevance 
to the state. Finally, after critical evalua¬ 
tion of various aspects of implementation, 
the Government of Andhra Pradesh accepted 
the recommendations of the Education 
Commission to°a great extent. 

On the recommendations of the Education 
Commission (1964-66), the State Govern¬ 
ment of Andhra Pradesh adopted the 
10 + 2 + 3 pattern and changed the syllabus 
at all levels Thereafter several evaluative 
techniques weie fotmulated to study the pro¬ 
gress. Further changes were made in the 
curriculum up to Class X based on the recom¬ 
mendations of Iswan Bhai Committee. In this 
regard the Government empowered the State 
Council of Educational Research and Trai¬ 
ning to do the needful. So the scert has 
taken it as a challenge and an effort is 
being made to introduce the new curriculum 
in a phased manner. The new curriculum 
for Class I and II has been introduced 
during the academic year 1979-80 and in 
Class III and IV during the academic year 
1981-82. In this way the new curriculum is 
proposed to be introduced up to Class X by 
the end of 1985. The SCERT also formulated 
certain objectives for revising the curriculum. 


The syllabus of the upper primary stages 
in the Slate of Andhra Pradesh has been 
revised, keeping in view the following 

objectives. 

j To provide for the new knowledge, 
skills, attitudes and values necessary for the 
future citizens which have become necessary 
because of' 


(a) Our prefeLence to establish a sociali¬ 
stic pattern of society and our choice 
of democracy as a way of life as 
well as a pattern of the government 
(fe) The responsibilities the future citi¬ 
zens have to shoulder, the problems 
they are to face, etc. m view of the 
changes taking place m various fields 
of knowledge and sectors of social 
activity in a developing country 
like ours 

M The need to reduce cognitive loads 

on the children without sacrificing 
the basic and essential elements. 

M) The growing need to understand 
problems more objectively an a 
more rationally in the fields of per¬ 
sonal and social life. 

, e ) The necessity to avoid the evil conse¬ 
quences of industrialization and o 
urbanization. Consequent on indus¬ 
trial development, while at the sam 
time contenting to a quicker and 
balanced economic growth of 

society. , 

2 To pi ovide for experiences and opp - 

appreciation, rQ v ide ^ ^ growth of desira¬ 
ble character in the children 

4. To acquaint them with the wor 
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work and to enable them to acquire the 
necessary basic skills in the field which may 
help them to become productive workers at a 
later stage as useful citizens. 

5, To enable the children to lead a 
happy and healthy life now as well as in 
future besides contributing to social 
harmony 

6 To enable them to pursue later on 
the highei studies with ease and confidence 

7 To feel at home with the environ 
ment in which they aie bom and brought up 
and to conti ibute to its impiovement. 

Keeping m view the above objectives, 
and the syllabus frames suggested by the 
Iswai Bhai Patel Committee, the expert 
committees formed by the government 
prepared the new curriculum for classes V 
to A II. The scert also lequested the sylla¬ 
bus committees to include the following 
relevant aspects wherever possible : 

1. Removal of casteism and untouch- 
ability and theroleplayed by Gandhiji 
and Ambedkai, etc 

2, Importance of Samchayaka pro¬ 
gramme. 

3 Population education. 

4. Injurious effects of smoking and 
drinking, etc. 

On all these objectives and suggestions 
made by academicians the scert prepared 
textbooks and implemented the revised 
curriculum in a phased manner. 

As teachers with knowledge of the 
grassroot level, our observations reveal the 
following problems while implementing the 
revised piogrammes in curriculum ; 

1 Due to nationalization of textbooks 
it is not possible to supply textbooks 


in millions to the students at proper 
time because of administrative 
delays 

2 Foi effective implementation of the 
new curriculum the teachers should 
be equipped with handbooks and 
teacher guides. This has not been 
done due to lack of funds, 

3 As the Department of Education at 
state level and district level is fully 
eng iged m the preparation and im¬ 
plementation of new syllabus in vari¬ 
ous classes, they are not able to find 
enough time for orientation classes 
to tram the multitudes of teams of 
teachers. 

4. Due to administiative delays, the 
state departments failed to see the 
effective implementation 

5. Even though the government chan¬ 
ged the curriculum, they have not 
taken seriously the importance of 
orientation classes to the teachers. 

6 There is a lack of rapport between 
teachers at the lowei level and tea¬ 
cher-educators. 

7. The revised curriculum consists of 
several new aspects. But the rural 
schools are not provided by audio¬ 
visual aids to teach them effectively. 

The Directorate of School Education has 
been implementing the new curriculum for 
the fust 10 classes So far changes in the 
curriculum could be implemented for seven 
classes and effoits are on for preparing new 
curriculum for the rest of the classes. As 
far as our knowledge is concerned, no esta¬ 
blished evaluative technique is developed 
by the department to see the effectiveness of 
new curriculum When there is no evalua¬ 
tion one can say that there is no feedback 
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mechanism in the implementation of curri- wise everything goes waste. So what we 
culuin This is considered to be the routine feel is that the government or its academic 
activity of our education department For bodies should develop an effective evaluative 
the success of any new scheme, the feed- mechanism/technique and all the innova- 
back activity must run paiallel to the mven- live experiments are evaluated for proper 
tive 01 experimental programme, other- appreciation of the piogramme. □ 
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News and Views 


Low-cost teaching aids 

A seminar on low-cost teaching aids at 
district level was oigani/cd at sie, Solan 
from 27 to 29 July 1983. This model plan 
for the development and use of low-cost 
teaching aids includes the objectives, 
methodology, materials for preparation of 
teaching aids and the teachers who could 
bo trained at block/district level. Under 
this programme, 20,000 teachers in ten 
districts will be tiained over a period of 
live years. Expenditure on the plan is 
expected to inn into 35 lakhs 

The mam topic of discussion at the 
seminar was implementation of low-cost 
teaching aids programme at grassroot level. 
The objectives of the seminar were : ( i) to 
inculcate the spirit of preparation and use 
of low-cost teaching aids in the classroom 
situations, (ii) to relate learning to the 
environment, (fir) to involve childien m the 
teaching-learning process, and (iv) to work 
out strategies for dissemination of these aids 
at the block and village school levels. 

New freedom movement folio 
Ncert is shortly planning to bring out 
30 


a multicoloured publication to depict the 
history of the fieedom movement. This 
folio, which will be of the size of an album, 
will captuic important events of the fieedom 
struggle and will be well-documented. 

Although the publication will be a 
prized possession for teachers and students 
in high schools and higher secondary 
schools, it can also be used by teachers in 
the lower classes for teaching the saga of 
our freedom struggle. The visual pait will 
gieatly help the primary kids to under¬ 
stand the subject At the other stages, 
school childien can use it for project work— 
an activity which si being increasingly em¬ 
phasized in the curriculum But those who 
would benefit most from the proposed folio 
could be the higher secondary school 
students. They could make use of the 
original source material being reproduced 
on one side of each leaf 

Organizations like national and state 
archives, Nehru Memorial Museum and 
Library, Gandhi Darshan Museum, Netaj’i 
Research Institute, National Library, etc 
have helped in providing materials for tbe 
publication, which would cover all aspects 
and phases of India’s freedom struggle 
To begin with, the folio will be brought out 
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in English, This will be followed by a 
Hindi version, 


Primer for Saora ldd 

Educationists are making all-out efforts 
for promoting education among the sche¬ 
duled tribes of the country. Undei this 
programme an experimental edition of 
a primer, Saora Bhashu ki Praveshika has 
just come out. It is meant for Saora kids 
of Class I, Written in Saora language and 
Oriya script, the primer contains lessons in 
both Saora language and mathematics. The 
book has been prepared by the Scheduled 
castes and Scheduled Tribes Education Unit 
of ncert Initially, the primer is to be tried 
out in 60 schools each in Paslakhemundi 
and Gurupur educational districts in Orissa 
The final version of the book will be pre¬ 
pared after it has been tried out for one 
year. 

As a follow-up, the primer for Class II 
running into two parts will be prepared 
and teachers of the experimental schools 
will be oriented in the use of the primer, 


Education through computers 

A lecture on ‘current status of micio- 
computers in education’ was delivered by 
Mr. Michael Asto, a national coordinator 
for computer-based learning foi the Depart¬ 
ment of Science. He is hopeful that there 
would be easier interchange of software 
between countries where language has been 
a major barrier in the past 

A similar lecture was also organized 
under the nie lecture series on ‘computer 
assisted learning ■ A review of prospects’. 


This lecture was delivered by Mr David 
Squires, Adviser for Computers in Education, 
Devon (U IC.). While answering questions 
after his lecture, he said : 

It would be ideal to experiment with 
computer-assisted learning in handful 
of project schools given the Indian 
conditions because to introduce it on a 
large, scale would mean having to 
revamp the entire existing curriculum . 
The emphasis in cal was on making 
students aware of the dimensions and 
power of using computers and also of 
their limitations. 

Earlier, students were taught fast programm¬ 
ing Underlining that cal was cost effective, 
Mr. Squires said that cheap micro-com¬ 
puters were making cal a realistic possibility 
in secondary and primary sehools. “What 
you cannot do in anyothei way you can do 
with a computer” 

Projecting the status of women 

‘Status of Women through Curriculum’, an 
elementary teacher's handbook, is the result 
of delibeiations in several conferences at 
which some values were identified by sub¬ 
ject experts, school teachers, teacher- 
educators, curriculum framers, textbook 
writeis, educational administrators and 
resource persons from nie Brought out 
by the Women’s Education Unit (ncert), 
it reflects values commensurate with the 
status of women. It takes into its scope 
identified values and disciplinary objectives 
also 

Projection of values for cultivating 
cogent attitudes m both sexes is what the 
handbook aims at, It includes projection 
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designs in languages (Hindi, English, 
Sanskrit and Urdu), social sciences 
(geogiaphy, civics and histoiy), mathe¬ 
matics and sciences for teacheis at the 
elementary stage The handbook is meant 
for teachers to exercise their ingenuity m 
helping children mteiprct social facts fiom 
the point of view cf cultivating scientific 
tempei which alone is conducive to the status 
of women in society While projecting 
values in language (Sanskirt), the handbook 
states : 

The Sanskrit teachers has an easy access 
to the vedic period when women enjoyed 
a veiy high status in society [liter- 

house competitions, miming houses 
after Mahila Rishis, arranging exhibitions 
depicting the high status of women in 
Vedic and Upamshadic ages, collections 
of stamps issued in hono ir of women 
who had done meiitouou seivices in 
any field, can piovide such oppoitunitics 
to boys and girls to make them leali/c 
that they are both important com¬ 
ponents of the society and together they 
have to share all responsibilities for the 
achievement of high ideals and national 
goals 


BRIEFS' 


Punjab 

Thi; Punjab Unive$fiW“Sparts Committee 
has decided to give ItipM&J'to' outstanding 
sportsmen and spo|ts woiokBiLr’.iltfha’s made 


a provision of Rs, 40,000 for 1983-84 in its 
budget The amount is likely to be raised 
to Rs 80,000 The stepends will be given 
ovei a period of 10 months, i. e. July to 
April. 

Haryana 

Thi; Government of Haiyana has upgraded 
884 schools m the state. Three thousand 
seven hundred and fifty new teacheis were 
also lecruited during the academic year. 

Andhra Pradesh 

The Government of Andhra Pradesh has 
sanctioned 16,000 new posts of teachers 
with the idea of converting single-teacher 
schools mto double-teacher schools in the 
state According to an official press-release, 
the state government has sanctioned the 
opening of 18 government degree colleges 
and 28 government |iinior colleges in the 
state during the curient academic yeai 

Himachal Pradesh 

The Government of Himachal Pradesh has 
decided to nationalize textbooks at primary 
school stage and also make use of ins¬ 
tructional material developed by the sib, 
Solan under the Umcef-assisted pioject 
‘Primary Education Cumculum Renewal’. 

The state government has requested the 
Government of Andhra Pradesh to provide 
the services, of a few Telugu teachers to 
tgach Tehjgia^tj the state-run schools for a 
period of one ye|r. □ 
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